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WHEN considering the work of any great man of antiquity, 
it is not unusual, in an attempt to make an allowance for the 
accretions of tradition, to minimize beyond warrant 
ice the work of the man and his influence. It is as 
natural for some minds thus to minimize, as it is for 
others to magnify. In no one instance, perhaps, has the mini- 
mizing spirit been carried farther than in the case of the great 
Hebrew prophet and law-giver, Moses. Modern writers, follow- 
ing the example of the historians of Greece and Rome in their 
treatment of early periods, controlled by the spirit of evolution 
which demands small beginnings in order that the development 
may be shown to be regular and natural, have, for the most part, 
reduced the personality and the work of Moses to a cipher. The 
purpose of this method of procedure and its results are easily 
discovered. In order to bring Hebrew history into the same 
category with other histories, such minimizing is necessary, 
and the result, fn the minds of those who adopt the method, is 
satisfactorily accomplished when Hebrew history has been thus 
degraded. But is it just thus to subordinate facts to theory? 


THE tendency to magnify, on the other hand, is older and 
has prevailed almost universally. Here again no better instance 
can be pointed out than that of Moses. To him 
pve Bas tradition from the earliest period has ascribed more 
than rightly belonged to him. His character was © 

so commanding and his ability so great that naturally men 
thought it impossible to ascribe too much to him. And as time 
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passed, with increasing momentum, the representations of Moses 
became more and more full, more and more ideal, until the real 
facts have in a measure been lost in the filmy realm of legend. 
Is it just thus to invent facts in order to furnish a basis for a 
theory? But is this not done by those who, in the face of the 
most distinct evidence, attribute directly to Moses laws and 
institutions which took form centuries after his death? 


THE minimizing spirit and the magnifying spirit must be laid 
aside, and for them we must substitute the spirit of truth, which 
will lead us patiently to investigate the sources, and 
THE SPIRIT : 
os Tawra thus to secure for ourselves, so far as it is possible 
to secure it, a really accurate knowledge of the facts 
in the case. When we find a well-authenticated fact we must 
not deny its existence because forsooth it does not harmonize 
with our theory. We must rather look into the theory and see 
that it is properly adjusted to the facts. With this purpose 
before us, shall we in the briefest manner possible consider the 
case of Moses, his antecedents, his work, his personality, the 
influence of his work, and in conclusion the two opposing theories 
which have been offered in explanation of it,—the naturalistic 
and the supernatural. 


IF we endeavor to discover the antecedent elements on the 
basis of which the work of Moses was accomplished, we must 
concede that it was to some extent a creation out 

po — of nothing. It is true that the Israelitish tribes 
had inherited some notions about a deity, which 

separated them distinctly from the Egyptians, in the midst of 
whom they dwelt; that the Egyptian civilization with which 
Moses was familiar contained many ideas relating to government, 
religion and conduci, which centuries of experience had crys- 
tallized, and which were gladly accepted by the great law-giver ; 
‘that his residence with ‘Jethro in Midian must have resulted in 
the acquisition of much which was at the same time uplifting and 
; * This'word is applied in this connection not to anything which is found in the Old 
Testament, but to that large amount of material concerning Moses which is extra-biblical. 
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practical. These elements were real and ‘tangible; although’ ‘it 
may be difficult at this time to analyze them with ‘any degree of 
satisfaction. It cannot be doubted that they constituted a ‘larger 
part of the Mosaic work and influenced the whole of that work 
to a greater degree than can now be demonstrated. If, for 
example, we understand that the name Jehovah was an inher: 
itance of the Israelitish tribes, and remember how large’a part 
the idea involved in this name played in the history: ofthe 
exodus; if besides the Urim and Thummim we may suppose 
other features of the Mosaic ritual to have had their origin in 
the Egyptian religion; if to Jethro we may ascribe the first sug+ 
gestions of civil organization ; and if it is true that general. ideas 
contained in the decalogue had been in existence long before 
Moses’ time, we may wonder, perhaps, whether after all ‘the 
name of Moses represents anything that is new. But this is 
only one side of the matter. It must be remembered that Egypt, 
with all the glories of her past civilization, has reached a point 
beyond which she cannot go; that her religion has already 
become a hollow mockery and that the beginnings of the death 
struggle have now appeared ; that Israel was as yet not a nation, but 
only a loose aggregation of Bedouin tribes without organization 
of any kind, and with no national instinct which should serve as 
a common bond, ignorant and despoiled, without ambition and 
without hope; and that whatever ideas of an ethical character 
have presented themselves to the mind of the ancient world, 
there had been as yet no gathering of them together into a sys- 
tem, no grouping of them as a definite code. The antecedents 
of the work of Moses while real and numerous are, nevertheless, 
general and chaotic. 


Wuat did Moses really do? This, after all, is the serious 
question. That which tradition ascribes to him must without ques- 
tion be divided into three groups. The first group 
will include that which Moses accepted from those 
who had preceded him; the second group that which _ 
may be assigned directly to him, and the third group that which 
in later centuries grew out of his work. It will surely be granted 
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that the Mosaic system includes all three of these elements. It 
is really the second element of the three which has to do with 
the question just presented. We must take care not to measure 
the magnitude of his work by the amount of matter which may 
clearly be shown to have been written by him. Measured by 
this standard the work of Jesus Christ would not have been a 
great work. Nor do we detract much from him if, after inquiry, 
it turns out to be true that he was not, as commonly supposed, 
the compiler of the Pentateuch. The greatness of Moses does 
not lie in the direction either of writing or compiling. In what 
then does it consist? (1) In his clear perception of ethical 
truth, for it is certain that the standards indicated by him, when 
interpreted in connection with the circumstances in which they 
had their origin, were the highest that had been formulated, and 
remained the highest until the preaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount. (2) In his clear conception of religious truth, for how- 
ever monolatristic the tribes of Israel at this time may have been, 
it was permitted Moses to see God as one God—ruler of Israel 
and at the same time the creator of the world—Jehovah and 
Elohim. (3) In his ability as organizer and leader of his peo- 
ple—and here history fails to present an instance of the exhibi- 
tion of greater power of leadership. (4) In proposing principles 
of government which contain in germ the principles underlying 
the organization of all modern republics. (5) In laying the 
foundations of a religion which in its development through cen- 
turies was directly to prepare the way for the religion of the 
Christ and which in its progress was to anticipate in a striking 
manner the essential principles of the Christian religion. (6) In 
regulating the beginnings of the national history which should 
henceforth furnish the basis for the revelation from on high of 
great and eternaltruths. But, it is asked, how much of this did 
Moses himself actually accomplish? We answer: (1) He formu- 
lated the decalogue and under inspiration of heaven impressed 
upon it ideas which had never before been formulated, namely, the 
sin of idolatry and the sin which exists in wrong purpose or intent. 
(2) He formulated the covenant code (Ex. 21-23), the. consti, 
tution of the hexateuchal legislation, a code which contains in 
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germ every enactment of the hexateuch. (3) He without doubt 
passed judgment on the many early stories handed down by tra- 
dition, selecting those in connection with which great truths 
should be taught, purifying them of the dross which the ages 
had connected with them, and handing them down for the people 
and through the people until that later time when they assumed 
their present literary form. (4) He furnished the foundation upon 
which should be built not merely (a) the Mosaic system of legis- 
lation, but (4) the monarchical system which was later developed 
and (c) the prophetic system of which he was at the same time 
the beginning and the highest representative. When now we 
consider this actual work, in comparison on the one hand with 
the antecedent material of which he made use, and on the 
other with the development of his own ideas and institutions after 
his death, two things impress us: the magnitude of the work 
itself and its close connection with and at the same time its 
marked advance upon the times of which it formed a part. This 
suggests the question of the personality of Moses. 


Ir the representations of the Old Testament are in any sense 
correct, the history of the chosen people groups itself about a 
succession of wonderful personalities. These per- 
sonalities, indeed, make up the greater portion 
of this history. There are twelve or fifteen 
names the omission of which from the canonical records would 
result in the entire destruction of these records. Among the 
first in time and foremost among all is that of Moses. He is no 
_.abstract conception. His name is in the mouth of almost every 
writer of Hebrew literature. His work as leader is constantly 
referred to. His position throughout is one of exalted promi- 
nence. But there is nothing here of that hero-worship which con- 
stitutes so large a part of the early records of Rome and 
Greece. There is nowhere the slightest: hint of deification; on — 
the contrary, this strongest of heroes is in his last hours bowed 
down with humiliation, overwhelmed with reproach, and forbid- — 
den, because of his sin, to see the promised'land towards which 
his eyes had so long been directed. The personality of.Moses 
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is something so strong and commanding as to have left its 
impress upon almost every page of Old Testament Scripture. If 
there existed no such personality it is impossible to account for 
the influence which it or the semblance of it has exerted in later 
history. The figure of Moses stands out distinct and definite; 
embodying in tangible form the ideas which are found to ‘exist 
and which must have had this or similar embodiment. Cut off 
Moses, and Israelitish history, if we may compare it to the 
human body, has lost its head.. Take away Moses, and Israelit- 
ish history, if the comparison be that of a structure, is a struc- 
ture without foundation. With Moses removed, Israelitish 
history, if it is viewed as simple history, is history without a 
beginning. 

SHALL we now believe that Moses was the natural product 
of his times; that on a purely naturalistic hypothesis his work 
and personality may be explained? Given 
the Egypt of- 1500 B. C., the degraded tribes: 
of Israel of the same period, a new dynasty 
upon the throne of Egypt, and the outcome which appears in 
events narrated is but a natural outcome, containing nothing in 
it of the element of the extraordinary. Moses, so far from 
being a creative spirit, is to be reduced to the rank of imitator 
and compiler. Naturally quick to take advantage of circum- 
stances, well trained in the discipline of his times, ambitious to 
be reckoned a leader of men, he did what any man of good abil- 
ity under the circumstances would have done, this and nothing 
more. That which seems to be extraordinary is to be regarded 
as the invention of the imagination of later centuries and con- 
sequently to be ruled out. That which seems to indicate the 
working out of a great plan formed centuries beforehand, a 
plan which now for the first time is taking shape —all this is the 
imagination of prophet or priest of later age. There is nothing 
in all this greater or more significant than that which has 
happened at critical. periods in the history of other nations. 
There is nothing in all this which requires, or indeed which will 
admit.an explanation based upon anything of an especially dif- 
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ferent character. Is such a représentation consistent with the 
facts as attested by outside history, with the facts as attested by 
the later history of the nation? Such an explanation, it may be 
affirmed, is possible only when the leading facts have been ruled 
out as unworthy of credence. Shall we take this position? No. 


GRANTING now that much of the legislation which seems to 
be ascribed directly to Moses is rather an outgrowth of that 
which was distinctly Mosaic; granting that much 
of it had its roots in laws and institutions and cus- 
toms which existed before his time, and admitting 
the impossibility of drawing a sharp line between these three 
elements, which, taken together, constitute the Mosaic work in 
its largest sense, it remains true that to Moses may fairly be 
ascribed the whole, since he assumed the responsibility of select- 
ing from a storehouse of antiquity that which under the guidance 
of God was to be appropriated as a part of the new system, and 
since likewise to him should be given the credit, humanly speak- 
ing, of everything which was a legitimate outgrowth of the prin- 
ciples which he established. From this point of view it follows 
that Moses must continue to occupy the place of prominence 
which has always been accorded him. Criticism has only sub- 
stantiated the claims of those who would ascribe to Moses this 
unique position. But, if the position is thus unique, is it purely 
the outcome of natural forces? If Moses and his work form 
the basis of the structure which culminates in the Christ, if the 
institutions of Moses, each and every one point forward to the 
coming of this Christ, if the prophetic order established by 
Moses had for its chief work the preparation of Israel, and 
through Israel the world, for the coming of the Christ, if the 
royal order of Israel provided for by Moses was to represent in 
song and in history the great king of David’s line, whose throne 
should be eternal, how can we satisfy ourselves with a purely 
naturalistic explanation? If the divine hand had to do with any- 
thing in this development towards Christianity, must it not have 
dealt with the times of Moses, must it not have shared in the work 
of Moses? In view of all the facts we must, on the one hand, 
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reject the naturalistic hypothesis which would make the whole a 
natural development, we must also reject the ordinary form of the 
supernatural hypothesis which makes the history of Israel a matter 
of mere machinery, and we must combine the two in one, accept- 
ing an hypothesis of development, indeed of natural development, 
with, however, a supernatural as well as a natural factor as its basis. 
Granting the purpose of God to work in and through man, grant- 
ing the existence of this divine element as one of the essential 
factors, the work of Moses is explained and its place and influ- 
ence in Israelitish history become clear. We shall then recog- 
nize the special action of a higher power in the work of the 
centuries which preceded Moses, and from which he drew rich 
material, as well as in the work of the centuries which follow 
Moses in which the seed which he planted under divine guidance 
grew up and yielded harvest. 


‘ 


THEORIES OF INSPIRATION. 


By THE ReEv. M. A. WILLCox, D.D.,, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


_ The world an arena of wrestling antitheses— Theology, an effort to har- 

monize the antitheses of religion.— Theories of inspiration — Destructive 
theories; inspiration, confounded with revelation—with intuition—with 
tllumination. — Verbal theories —of dictation —of infallible guidance.— Con- 
ceptual theories —ethical and religious inspiration— inspiration of the  mys- 
teries of religion —the Christ -theory.— Conclusion. 

The universe is an arena of wrestling antitheses. . It is con- 
stituted, one would-be ready to say, of antithetic ideas and coun- 
teracting forces. They are the raw material of philosophy, 
religion and human life. They have preémpted every field of 
knowledge and action. In the words of Jesus Sirach, ‘The 
works of God are two and two, one against the other.” 

We have such fundamental and comprehensive antitheses as 
matter and spirit, the natural and the supernatural, the phenom- 
enal and the real. In psychology we have sensation and reflec- 
tion, perception and conception, feeling and will, experience and 
intuition, reason and imagination. In ethics we have pleasure and 
duty, self-sacrifice and self-development, egoism and altruism. 
In philosophy, we have the absolute and the relative, form and 
substance, the real and the ideal, subject and object, freedom and 
necessity, liberty and law. In the natural world we have light 
and darkness, rest and motion, centripetal and centrifugal forces, 
integration and disintegration, life and death. In the social. and 
civil world we have the individual and society, progress and con- 
servatism, public spirit and private privilege; in the industrial 


. world, labor and capital, production and consumption ; in govern- 


- ment, justice and mercy, centralization and. popularization; in 
knowledge, empirical and rational, scientific and philosophic; in 
reasoning, analysis and synthesis, induction and deduction; in 
education, humanistic and. utilitarian, ethical and zsthetical, 


. religious and secular. In character we have initiative and insight, _ 
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fortitude and humility, virtue and vice, with many others which 
everyone will readily recall. Here, indeed, how often truth seems 
to. be equivalent to the “balanced antithesis of errors,” Thus 
self-control may be viewed as the yoke of reciprocity between 
indulgence and asceticism ; self-respect as the mediation of inor- 
dinate self-assertion and sycophancy ; courage as the reconcilia- 
tion of timidity and rashness. We have such general antitheses 
as the positive and the negative, the yea and the nay, life and 
organization, thought and action, theory and practice. The 
unique power of the human hand lies in the opposition of the 
thumb and fingers, and the perpetuation of our physical life may 
be said to depend upon the effective counteraction of the jaws. 
The theme, in music, rests upon the antithesis of long and short 
sounds; and the sentence, in language, upon that of the noun 
and verb. In religion we have the antitheses of truth and grace, 
of sin and righteousness, of faith and reason, of zeal and knowl- 
edge; and underlying and embracing these, and many others, the 
fundamental and comprehensive one of the divine and the human. 

Thus it seems evident that the universe, whatever else it is, 
is at least a system inlaid with antitheses—a complex of con- 
trasts—a mighty fabric of oppositions. It is evident, also, that 
the task of thought, in such a universe, must consist largely in the 
effort to discover those higher principles of unity, in which its varied 
oppositions are harmonized, its wrestling antitheses reconciled. 

When, therefore, we enter the sphere of theology we find that 
it consists, in large measure, of the effort of human thought to 
harmonize the antitheses of religion; and especially to discover 
the reconciliation in its doctrines of its fundamental and pervad- 
ing antithesis of the divine and the human. Thus the mystery 
of the incarnation is the method of the union of the divine and 
human in the personality of our Lord; the mystery of regenera- 
tion is the method of the codperation of the divine and human 
in the spiritual birth of the soul; the mystery of sanctification is. 
the method of the divine and human co-action in the soul’s growth 
in holiness; and the mystery of inspiration may be said to be the 
method of the codperation of the divine Spirit with the human 
spirit in the production of the sacred Scriptures. 
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«.. This introduction is: perhaps too long; but the object has 
been simply to indicate in a general way what the problem of 
inspiration zs; and more particularly its: place in the world of 
thought ; to outline its external relations before seeking to appre- 
hend, in some measure, its internal relations. 

- It. is evident that a problem of such interest and significance 

as the method and measure of codperation respectively of the 
divine and the human in inspiration, would attract the study of 
many minds, and that the solutions proposed would be many and 
diverse. It is not the purpose of this article to propose a mew 
solution of this problem; but to present merely a succinct state- 
ment or digest of the principal types or classes of theories which 
have been proposed by theological thinkers. 
_~ The first class of theories to which we give attention may be 
designated as nullifying, or destructive theories ; since they, in 
effect, annul or abrogate a proper inspiration by confusing with 
it, or substituting for it, something else diverse from it. They 
render a distinctive inspiration superfluous, by supplanting it 
with a neutralizing conception. 

- Of this class, we notice, first, the theory which deamelion 
inspiration as the subjective effect merely of revelation, It has 
been customary to regard revelation as the supernatural com- 
munication of truth to the mind, and inspiration as such a super- 
natural illumination and control of the faculties of the recipient, 
as enables him adequately to apprehend and ae the truth 
so communicated. 

If this be a true account of the distinction between revelation 
and inspiration, it seems evident that a view of the latter which 
explains it as the subjective effect merely of the former, merges 
inspiration in revelation, as its sufficient causal antecedent, and 
deprives it of any immediately supernatural character or function 
of its own. It seems evident that by this theory inspiration is 
not disengaged from revelation—there is no such thing as a 
distinctive and proper inspiration involving supernatural illumina- 
tion and control in the reception and communication of revealed 
truth. .The mind of the recipient is left to itself, to struggle, 
unaided, with the heavenly vision. There is revelation indeed, 
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but no divine interpreter to assist the finite faculties in grasping 
its transcendent materials. Neither is there any immediate 
divine guidance, or superintendence of prophet or apostle, in his 
effort to convey to others the things revealed. 

The supernatural agency is viewed as occupied simply with 
the disclosure of truth, and not as directly influencing its appro- 
priation by the recipient, or its subsequent reproduction for 
others. Such a theory, which reduces inspiration to an attribute 
merely of revelation, surrenders. apparently any specific inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, as such, and thus essentially nullifies and 
abrogates it. 

A second theory which must be assigned to this class is that 
which confuses inspiration with intuition. This theory supposes 
the phenomena of inspiration to be accounted for by that natural 
elevation of the faculties which we call. genius. The perception 
of ethical and religious truth by seer, prophet and apostle, is 
entirely analogous to the intuitive insight of poet and philosopher, 
and to the flash of scientific and inventive discovery. The 
spheres and the aptitudes, indeed, are diverse, but the agency 
and the process are identical. The human mind effects its con- 
quests of religious and spiritual truth by the same means with 
which it wins its triumphs in science, art and philosophy. In 
these spheres, truth is wholly mediated by nature. The mind 
receives no immediate illumination or impulse from the divine 
mind. Its action does not transcend its inherent powers. . 

It is always dependent for its acquisitions upon natural phe- 
nomena. The world of nature and of history furnishes the 
materials of reflection, and intuition, in some favored moment, 
seizes their thrilling significance. In like manner it is conceived 
that truths of God and the soul, of faith and immortality, are the 
exquisite discoveries of religious genius. Inspiration is a high 
order of religious intuition. But the true conception of inspira- 
tion is not that of.a mediated discovery of truth, but that of an 
illumination and impulse immediately communicated by the 
divine mind. 

It seems. evident, therefore, that this theory also explains 
inspiration by abrogating it. te 
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A third theory which apparently belongs here may be desig- 
nated as the theory of gracious inspiration. This theory con- 
fuses inspiration proper with that ordinary indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit in believers, by which they are guided into the 
apprehension of such religious truth as will enable them to 
exhibit the fruits of practical piety. It is thought that the 
ordinary ministrations of the Holy Spirit, by which revealed 
truth is vitalized and gracious dispositions fostered in the heart, 
are not different in kind from that by which new truth is imparted 
and appropriated. Thus, growth in grace, or: holiness, and 
inspiration are, in the last analysis, essentially one. 

But it seems necessary to distinguish between an activity of 
the divine Spirit which merely helps receptivity and appropria- 
tion of that which is already revealed, and such an activity as 
imparts new truth and makes original communications to the 
mind. The distinction is as fundamental as that between the 
reason and the will, between an intellectual and an ethical proc- 
ess ; and it is difficult to see how a theory which ignores it can 
logically attach to the Scriptures that idea of specific conveyance 
of original communications, which has been held by the great 
majority of believers to constitute the unique characteristic of 
the Holy Scriptures. Thus, in each one of these theories, the 
problem of the codperation of the divine and human in inspira- 
tion is sh by its virtual dismissal and nullification. 

It is characteristic of the theories which we assign to the 
second class, that they emphasize the divine element in inspiration, 
and affirm inerrancy of the sacred writings. They are, in general, 
of two sorts, and are properly designated as verbal theories; for 
the reason that they represent the words of Scripture as invaria- 
bly included, with more or less directness, in the inspiring act. 

The first of these theories is usually designated as the theory of 
dictation. By this theory the subject of inspiration is sometimes 
represented as in an ecstasy, trance, or swoon, and sometimes 
as the amanuensis, pen, or harp, of the inspiring spirit, but always 
as the passive vehicle of the words of inspiration, which are con- 
ceived as transmitted through the medium of prophet or apostle, 
absolutely without error or modification by.human elements. 
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- This theory has been characterized sometimes as “‘ mechanical,” 
because its view of inspiration is almost wholly objective, that of 
an immediate divine act, without any appreciable co-active 
agency on the part of man. The Scriptures are thus regarded 
as absolutely infallible in every respect, and transcendently 
divine. Thus Gaussen says: “The style of Moses, Ezekiel and 
Luke is the style of God;” and Tregelles says: “I believe the 
books of the Old and New Testament to be verbally the word of 
God, as absolutely as were the ten commandments written by the 
finger of God upon two tables of stone.” This theory expresses 
probably the rabbinical, the Alexandrian, the patristic and the 
scholastic view of inspiration. It is probable that it expresses 
also the prevailing view of the church at large, at least until 
modern criticism awakened doubts of its correctness. It expresses, 
certainly, what is confessedly true of portions, at least, of 
the Scriptures where God himself utters specific declarations, 
commandments, or prophecies. And yet it is doubtful whether 
this theory does not ignore, almost as entirely as the theories of 
the preceding class, the proper problem of inspiration, on account 
of its extreme repression of the human element in its poe 
exaltation of the divine. 
The second of the two contrasted verbal theories rejects the 
method of dictation and. substitutes that of infallible guidance. 
Sometimes this theory has been designated “ plenary,” as express- 
ing the fad inspiration of the sacred writings in every part, and 
sometimes “dynamic,” as expressing either the supernatural 
power by which the mind of the sacred writer is infallibly 
guided, or the natural power by which it codperates with the 
supernatural in the infallible selection of words divinely approved. 
The mind of prophet and apostle is represented as exercising a 
spontaneous codperation with the divine, but not such as to 
allow any. human imperfection to mar the sacred writings—not 
such as to jeopardize, in any instance, the ultimate selection ot 
the divinely approved words. ae 
These are as absolutely secured as in the theory of dictation; 
but by .a subtle and indescribable process of spiritual influence, 
suggestion, direction- or superintendence, by which the mind is 
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infallibly guided to the choice of approved words, though the 
words themselves are not imparted. The process may perhaps 
be conceived as one of gradual elimination of improper 
words, by a series of supernatural vefos, until the mind rests at 
length in the precise words sanctioned by the inspiring spirit. q 
There is no difference in result between this theory and the pre- We 
ceding one of dictation. The difference is in the process or 
method of effecting the result. In the former theory the words 
are viewed as conveyed; in this they are viewed as evoked. 
But, however produced, they are conceived as sanctioned by the 
divine mind; and the characteristic feature of both theories is, 
therefore, that words having the sanction of the inspiring spirit. 
are infallibly secured, and no error whatever can be ascribed to 
the sacred writings. It is for this reason that we designate both 
theories verbal and inerrant, though some of the advocates of 
the latter view object to the designation “verbal.” It may be 
observed here that the designations ‘“‘deductive” and ‘‘a priori” 
so frequently applied in recent times to these theories do not 
characterize them either in their processes or results, but merely 
indicate their imputed ground in the presupposition that infal- 
lible accuracy in the minutest details must characterize a divinely 
accredited revelation. In the language, substantially, of a recent 
writer, the book of God must be oracular in all its parts and ele- 
ments, infallible in every affirmation and representation. — 

We pass now to a class of theories which place greater 
emphasis upon the human element in inspiration, and admit 
unimportant errors in the sacred writings. They may be desig- 
nated as conceptual theories, since their characteristic contention 
is that inspiration relates essentially to the concept and not to the 
words—to the material and not to the form. The human ele- 
ment is conceived as liberated. The natural powers of the mind 
are aided, indeed, and stimulated in their efforts to grasp and 
reproduce the substance of revelation, but the sacred writers are 
not limited in their forms of expression. Just as the advocates 
of the theory of infallible guidance do not deem verbal dicta- 
tion necessary to the adequate expression of revealed truth, so, 
in turn, conceptualists disincline to condition the verities of rev- 
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elation upon the divine authorization and infallible accuracy of 
all its verbal forms. The trustworthiness and authority of the 
sacred Scriptures are not believed by them to be dependent 
upon prescribed forms of expression. The thought or concept 
rather than the words, constitutes ‘the essence of inspiration. 
And whatever view may be entertained of the inter-relation of 
thought and language, experience proves that a given concept 
may receive different and even, in unimportant respects, defective 
forms of expression without impairing its essential integrity. 
Conceptual theories are susceptible of a threefold division. 
We consider first the theory of ethical and religious inspiration. 
This theory is derived in large measure from a consideration of 
the. great end of inspiration, which is confessedly ethical and 
religious. This great end, therefore, will determine its method 
and scope. The Scriptures evince abundantly, indeed, their 
inspiration in all that relates directly to ethical and religious teach- 
ing and to representations, especially, of the kingdom of God. 
Such other materials as they contain are wholly incidental to 
these and may naturally exhibit signs of human imperfection, 
but relatively to their great end of imparting ethical and religious 
truth—of subserving: the progress of the kingdom of God— 
they are without error. In respect to all that is germane to this, 
their supreme and essential purpose, they are an infallible guide, 
though their incidental details cannot be assured. In the lan- 
guage of Tholuck, ‘“‘The Bible, as we have it, cannot, in:any 
case, be held to be verbally inspired, and hence the contents of 
Scripture, in all its details, cannot be regarded as externally guar- 
anteed.” Thus incidental allusions in Scripture, such as Paul’s 
message to Carpus to send him “the cloak” which he “left at 
Troas,” with ‘“‘the parchments,” and poetical quotations, like the 
song of Lamech, and the apostrophe to the sun and moon in 
Joshua, from the book of Jasher, and the patriotic strains in 
which Deborah praises the subtlety of Jael in the murder of 
Sisera, need not be regarded as inspired. Indeed, the advocates 
of this theory insist that the Scriptures may contain errors in 
science and history, without prejudice to their representations of 
God, the soul and immortality. They may naturally exhibit 
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chronological, geological and astronomical mistakes, as irrelevant 
to the great ethical and religious ends of inspiration. In the 
quaint language of one writer, ‘‘The Bible teaches how to go to 
heaven, not how the heavens go.” God, who is intent on salva- 
tion and the triumph in man of the principles of the divine 
kingdom, must be viewed as relatively indifferent to errors in 
secular matters, and cannot be thought of as turning aside from 
his great and absorbing object to correct a grammatical or topo- 
graphical inaccuracy. Indeed, the facts, it is maintained, require 
this theory. For there are, as a matter of fact, many acknowl- 
edged, though unimportant, errors in the Bible, and this theory, 
it is believed, furnishes the true reconciliation of this incontest- 
able fact, with the infallible authority of the Scriptures in those 
essential matters which relate to faith, duty and salvation. The 
Bible “contains” the word of God; to affirm that it “is” the 
word of God throughout and in all the minutiz of its represen- 
tations is simply to disregard the undeniable characteristics 
which its pages exhibit. 

To these views, verbalists reply, acknowledging the presence 
of errors in the Bibles which we now have, but contend that these 
errors are due to the mistakes of copyists, translators, and printers, 
and that the original autographs of the sacred texts were sete 
free from error. 

But to this conceptualists rejoin that the absolute inerrancy 
of the original autographs is an unscientific assumption, incapable 
of proof, since the original autographs are Jost, and can never be 
recovered ; while, on the other hand, the accredited principles of 
textual and literary criticism indicate the almost certain presence 
of ‘some, at least, of these errors in the original autographs ; 
and that the assumption itself is an afterthought of the verbalists, 
to which, on the one hand, they have been driven by their forced 


recognition of errors in the existing text; and, on the other — 


hand, lured by their presupposition that a divine tevelation must 


of necessity be characterized by infallible accuracy. They 
contend, furthermore, that no sufficient reason can be assigned for — 


the existence of inerrant autographs, which does not require iner- 
rancy, also, in the Bibles which we now have; since but a few of 
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the early Christians ever saw the original autographs, while the 
multitude of believers through all the centuries of the church’s 
history have been obliged to depend—and zot in vain—upon 
Bibles which have not been wholly free from error. If an abso- 
lutely inerrant New Testament, they ask, was necessary for the 
first generation of Christians, why was it not at least equally 
necessary for each succeeding generation of Christians? For 
these reasons, it is regarded by conceptualists extremely unwise, 
not to say fanatical, to insist upon a theory of inspiration which 
requires one to say, with an eminent verbalist, ‘One proved error 
in the Holy Scriptures would invalidate the claims of revelation.” 

A second conceptual theory may be designated as inspira- 
tion of the mysteries of religion. Advocates of this view doubt 
the adequacy of the preceding theory to explain all the imper- 
fections due to the presence of the human element in the Scrip- 
tures, and believe that additional features must be referred to 
this element. In their opinion, inspiration must be further 
restricted to those things which are not discoverable by human 
veason, such as the nature of God, the incarnation, the resurrec- 
tion and the future life. It is believed that a considerable part 
of the ethical and religious teaching of the Scriptures is but a 
reaffirmation of the intuitions of reason, and of the deductions 
of experience; as is evidenced, indeed, by the presence of these 
elements in inculcations of other religions. Thus it is thought 
unnecessary to ascribe precepts of truthfulness, honesty, temper- 
ance, courtesy, hospitality and natural affection to inspiration. 
Especially it is believed to zmperil inspiration to ascribe to it the 
ethical and religious sanctions, expressed or implied, of the 
cruelties practiced upon the Canaanites; the dire vengeance 
implored by the psalmist upon his enemies; and the bitter 
destruction represented as actually wrought by Queen Esther 
and her people upon their enemies. These and other similar 
characteristics must certainly have their origin, not in inspiration, 
but in the imperfections of the human heart. And why, too, it 

*Some theorists incline to limit inspiration to the ethical and religious elements 
in the Bible, but regard these elements as verbally inspired. Such a composite or 


eclectic theory belongs naturally to those minor varieties, which, whatever their merits, 
could not be embraced, conveniently, in a brief outline like the present. 
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is asked, should a love-song like Canticles, too oriental in color- 

‘ ing for ethical appropriation by occidental Christians, and the © 
morbid pessimism of a book like Ecclesiastes, be ascribed to © 
inspiration? It seems evident, therefore, for these and other 
reasons, that the divine element in the Scriptures cannot be 
wisely extended beyond those mysteries which the natural rea- | 
son cannot penetrate, and, for the knowledge of which we are 
obviously indebted to supernatural agency. | 

Conceptualists of a ¢hird class circumscribe the sphere of 
inspiration within still narrower limits, and propose what may be 
designated the Christ-theory, as characterized, not unlike the so- 
called “‘Christ-party ” in the church at Corinth, bya peculiar preém- 
inence ascribed to the personal teaching of our Lord. Advocates 
of this view distrust the absolute accuracy of some of the repre- 
sentations made by other sacred authorities, even in the higher 
ranges of Scripture truth. Prophetic and apostolic conceptions, 
even here, may be defective, and apostolic reasoning, in these 
high altitudes, is quite certainly sometimes untrustworthy. The ’ 
erroneous inferences which the apostles drew from Christ’s words, 
to the effect that his return was to be expected during the life- 
time of their own generation, indicate that even inspired men 
falter in their efforts to attain the summits of revelation. The 
allegory in the letter to the Galatians is essentially rabbin- 
ical, or Alexandrian, and has no universal significance. The cor- 
respondence between Adam and Christ, parenthetically instituted 
by the apostle in the letter to the Romans, is, probably, a mis- 
conception, due to necessarily imperfect knowledge of anthro-. 
pology, and ignorance of the law of evolution. There is reason 
to believe that, in some minor respects, even the reports of our 
Lord’s utterances, somewhat variously recorded by the evangel- 
ists—who, indeed, themselves make no claim to inspiration, but 
only to faithful narration—are susceptible of correction. These 
peculiarities need not, however, embarrass us. We need remem- 
ber only that revelation is manifestly progressive, —“ by divers. 

|. portions and in divers manners’”—and respects Christ’s law of 
parsimony ;—‘“‘I have many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now.” Let it suffice us that enough of the clear 
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light of revealed truth is given to convince each docile genera- 
tion of sin and righteousness, and to guide the sincere spirit in 
the way of life. Let it be borne in mind, however, that the cri- - 
terion of discrimination, in all instances, is the infallible norm of 
Christ's characteristic teaching, as apprehended by the Christian 
consciousness. To this supreme arbitrament, all revelation — 
prophecy, poetry, history and epistle— must be brought for com- | 
parison and characterization. Ina word, so much of the Bible 
is inspired as can be shown to accord with the accredited teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to avoid regarding this theory as 
semi-rationalistic, on account of its qualified view of apostolic 
authority. Its friends contend, however, that when the theory 
of absolute apostolic authority has been sufficiently modified by 
the customary method of variously explaining away peculiar - 
apostolic precepts, opinions and inferences, the theory is no 
longer a commanding one; and it is believed to be both simpler 
in method, and truer to the facts, to admit at once that absolute. 
authority can attach alone to the personal teaching of our Lord. 

A discreet rabbi wrote, ‘Teach thy lips to say I do not 
know.” Ido not think I have ever known how the Scriptures 
were inspired. I have read in them statements which seem to. 
me to affirm the fact of their inspiration, as, for example: ‘God, 
having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets, by 
divers portions and in divers manners, hath, at the end of these 
days, spoken unto us in his Son” (Heb. 1:1). ‘Every Scrip- 
ture inspired of God,” or,as we may render it, ‘Every God- 
breathed Scripture is, also, profitable for teaching, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness” (2 Tim. 
3:16). I believe I have observed in the Scriptures, in human 
lives, characteristics which prove the truth of those declarations, 
and others like them. Yet, after a fresh study of the subject, in 
the most recent writings of the ablest theorists at home and 
abroad, I am, I think, no surer than ever before how the Scrip-. 
tures were inspired; but I believe they are, in fact inspired ; and 
I humbly trust that if I make some systematic and persistent effort 
to conform my life to the implications of such a faith, I shall, by 
the grace of God, be saved. : 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE QURAN. 
By Dr. GusTav WEIL. 


Translated from the second edition, with notes and references to the Quran and to 

other authorities, by Professor Frank K, Sanders, Ph.D. and Harry W. Dunning, iced ep 
of Yale University. 
I. INTRODUCTORY. 

It should be noted that this translation is not always literal. The aim has 
been to convey the author’s exact meaning in idiomatic English. Weil’s open- 
ing paragraph has been omitted for reasons obvious to one who has consulted 
the original. The spelling of proper names has been conformed to the orig- 
inal Arabic, except in the case of thoroughly Anglicized words. 


For the convenience of the student a list of the more accessible works on 
the life of Muhammad is given below: 

1. Weil, Dr. Gustav: Mohammed der Prophet, sein Leben und seine Lehre, 
1843. A complete life of the prophet giving in great detail the sources of 
information concerning him. 

2. Muir, Sir Wm., Life of Mahomet, 4 vols., 1861. The most elaborate 
work in English, containing much introductory material concerning pre- 
Islamitic Arabia which is of great value. 

3. Muir, Sir Wm., Zhe Life of Mahomet, 1 vol., 1877. A thoroughly use- 
ful abridgment of the four-volume edition. 

4. Muir, Sir Wm., Mahomet and Islam. Revised edition, 1887. An 
excellent popular sketch of the prophet’s life, embodying the ideas of the pre- 
ceding volumes. 

5. Dozy, Prof.R. P. A. Zssai sur Histoire Islamisme, pp. 1-110. A 
very choice sketch, especially valuable for its discussion of the conditions 
which prepared the way for Islam. 

6. Sprenger, A. Leben und Lehre des Mohammed, 3 vols., 1862. Valu- 
able for the attention paid to traditions, but quite radical in its conclusions. 

7. Miller, A. Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, 2 vols., 1885. Vol. 
I. pp. 44-172. An interesting but disconnected sketch of Muhammad's life, 
discussing especially his motives and character. 

8. Palmer, E.H. Zhe Qur’dn, Vol VI. in “Sacred Books of the East,” 
1880. The introduction includes a discussion of this theme. 

g. Stobart, J. W.H. Jslam and its Founder. (Non-Christian Religious 
Systems) 1876. Very valuable as a convenient compendium of facts, but 
written. in a very controversial spirit. 

10. Irving, Washington. Life of Mahomet. A very interesting life, which 
ranks high as literature but cannot be used as an authority. 

11. Wellhausen, Prof. Julius. Article in Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 
xvi. pp. 545-61. A thoroughly candid and philosophical discussion. 

12. Hughes, Rev. T. P. .A Dictionary of Islam, 1885. A cyclopedia of 
Muhammadan biography, customs and theology. Note especially the article 
on Muhammad's character (p. 387 ff.) containing the estimates of the best critics. 
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PART FIRST, THE LIFE OF MUHAMMAD. 


1. Muhammad's birth and early life-—Muhammad was born at 
Mecca, the chief city of Central Arabia, in April,* A. D. 571. 
He belonged to the influential family of the Quraish. His grand- 


‘ father, Abd al Muttalib, and his great-grandfather, Hashim, were 


possessors of some spiritual authority; and the latter’s grandfather, 
Kussai, had also obtained temporal power. Influence and power 
had passed, however, before Muhammad’s birth, to another 
branch of the Quraish and Abd Allah, his father, was a poor and 
insignificant merchant. His mother, Amina, who was also a 
descendant of Kussai, lost her husband shortly after the birth 
of her son. According to the custom of the time, she handed 
over her child to a Bedouin nurse, who kept him rather more 
than two years. She then brought him back to Mecca, because 
he was afflicted with epileptic fits, which she, according to the 
common opinion in the East, ascribed to evil spirits. In his 
sixth year he lost his mother. The boy received a fatherly wel- 
come from his grandfather, Abd al Muttalib, and, after his death, 
from his uncle, Abu Talib. Definite information about his 
youth is unfortunately lacking. We only know with certainty 
that he made several trading journeys with his uncles to Syria 
and to Southern Arabia, on which he became acquainted with 
the deplorable condition of his country, owing, in some com- 
munities, to the oppression of alien rulers, and in others to 
internal decay. We also know that he later did business both 
for himself and for others; and that he spent some time as a 


herdsman in the neighborhood of Mecca. At the age of twenty- 


five he won the hand of a rich widow, Khadija, also of ‘the 


‘race of Kussai, in whose employ he had been. Henceforth he 


*For discussion of this date ¢f. Miiller, Vol. I. p. 44 note. 


?This is mentioned in the Quran as a reason for the unbelief of many Meccans, 
for they said that if the revelation was really from God, it would have been entrusted 
to a more important man than Muhammad, Sura 43:30. His only reply was that it 
was the grace of God, Sura 28:85, 86. 


3 All that can be said about these earlier years is stated by Muir, chaps. 1 and 2 
(abr. edit.); also Hughes’ Dict. Jslam, pp. 367-9. His unusual purity of mind and 


. correctness of conduct won him the popular title of a/-Amin, “the faithful.” 
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lived in Mecca, devoting himself more to religious meditation 
than to commercial transactions. 

II. Jnfluences which led him to institute a new religion—In 
Arabia at this time both Judaism and Christianity were very 
prominent. The former prevailed in the South, the Hijaz, and 
in Medina; the latter in Abyssinia, in the South, and on the 
Syrian border. Entire tribes as well as individuals had embraced 
one of these religions. Idolatry was at that time fast losing its . 
hold; and in Central Arabia was retained more out of reverence 
for ancestors or from self-interest than from any real religious 
feeling. Among those who were monotheists before Muhammad 
began to preach was a cousin of Muhammad’s wife, Waraqa* 
Ibn Naufal. He embrated Judaism and afterwards Christianity, 
read both the New and Old Testaments and translated a portion 
of the former into Arabic. We may fairly assume that this 
scholar had a great influence upon the impressionable spirit of 
his relative and aroused him to thoughtfulness on religious 
questions. But Muhammad found in both revealed religions, as 
they were taught at his time in Arabia, too many shortcomings 
to make it possible for him to embrace either of them. He 
always regarded Moses and Christ as apostles of the Lord, 
divinely selected to regenerate corrupt humanity; but the Old 
Testament with which he came into contact was but a dead letter 
and the Christianity which he knew was a dogmatism leading to 
most perverted views of the reality of God and bordering on 
polytheism. Abraham, who united belief in one God with love 
for humanity, was his ideal apostle of Allah, whose faith he 
could share with full conviction. As soon as he felt himself 
called to appear among his people as a religious teacher, he 
was the more ready to present Abraham as a pattern since he 
was regarded by the people of Mecca and the neighboring prov- 
inces as their progenitor and as the founder of the holy temple 
to which, from the earliest times, yearly pilgrimages were made. 
The fundamental elements of the new religion were the exist- 
ence of one God, neither a triune God nor one surrounded by 


*Compare Sprenger, Vol. I., 124-134, where is gathered up all available 
information regarding Waraqa. 
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inferiors, who made known his will through prophets, and a 
future world, in which the righteous were to be rewarded and 
the ungodly punished. Whether Muhammad raised himself to 
such a spiritual height by his own reflection or whether Waraga 
discovered serious shortcomings in the Christianity which he had 
accepted in the place of Judaism, and made them known to 
Muhammad, cannot now be historically determined, although 
Muslim authorities inform us that Waragqa shared Muhammad’s 
views and encouraged him in his mission as a reformer of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. Likewise we cannot say with certainty 
whether Muhammad, in order to gain more credence and recog- 
nition among his weak contemporaries purposely represented 
what he considered the truth as a direct revelation from heaven, 
or whether, on the authority of some biblical passages, he actu- 
ally considered himself supernaturally inspired by God, and— 
at least at the beginning—thought he really had to do with 
angels.who brought the word of God to him from heaven and 
commanded him to proclaim it to lost humanity. But we rather 
incline to the latter view, for he frequently suffered from epilep- 
tic fits, which in his time were considered a misfortune caused by 
evil spirits. He at first regarded himself as one possessed by a 
demon and only by degrees arrived at the conviction that evil 
spirits could have no power over a man devoted to God like 
himself. So, supported by his purity of heart, he might have 
ascribed the. states of unconsciousness, followed by visions, 
which he frequently experienced, to an intercourse with angels, 
and considered that which filled his soul after his return to con- 
sciousness a divine inspiration.. 

III. Meager results of Muhammad's early preaching.— Muham- 
mad was, according to Muslim tradition, about forty years old when 
he received the first revelation from heaven. However, he com- 
municated this, and those immediately following, only to his wife, 
Khadija, his young cousin Ali, and his most trusted friends. It 
was not until he had made about forty proselytes, among whom, 
however, only a few, such as the future caliphs, Abu Bakr and. 
Uthman, belonged to the wealthier and more influential classes, 
that some Quran verses appeared which bade him come forth 
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openly as a preacher and defy the raillery of the unbelievers. 
Then he strove with all his might against the superstition of the 
people of Mecca, exhorted them to lead a moral, godly life, and 
demanded that they should believe in an all-powerful, all-wise, 
eternal, indivisible, just, yet merciful God who had filled him, 
as well as other prophets before him, with divine inspiration, and 
who in a future life would bring both righteous and sinful to judg- 
ment, and reward or punish. But Muhammad found no favor 
among his nearest relatives; Abu Talib did not adopt his faith 
and Abu Lahab, another uncle, even threw a stone’ at him to’ 
silence him. Some said, “Are we to give up the faith of our 
fathers and follow this innovator Others said, ‘‘Is he of more 
importance than any other poet or soothsayer ?”? Some said he 
was crazy, others called him in definite terms a liar, and all 
demanded a miracle as proof of his mission. 

IV. The first emigration — But although Muhammad was ex- 
posed to the scorn and insult of the idolaters of Mecca, neverthe- 
less his yet influential family protected him from further violence. 
‘On the other hand, many Muslims who were without protection 
were obliged, in the fifth year of his mission, to leave Arabia and 
seek refuge on African soil in order to escape ill-treatment at the 
hands of the Quraish.3 Muhammad himself at this time was so 
cast down and discouraged that he, either from fear or in the 
hope of succeeding more readily in this way, for a moment raised 
the idols of Mecca, which he had hitherto represented as power- 
less, to the position of mediators between God and man. How- 
ever, he soon recovered himself and declared his earlier opinion 
to be a suggestion of Satan,‘ whereupon naturally the persecution 
of his enemies increased. Shortly afterwards Hamza, one of the 
bravest and strongest men of Mecca, touched by the situa- 
tion of his nephew, at once took the field against Abu Jahl, one 

* With reference to this Compare Sura 111. 

?Compare Sura 69:40-44. , 

3A. D. 615. This action was important. It proved the sincerity, self-sacrifice 


and determination of the Muslims, and gave the new religion a standing, even with 
the hostile Quraish. 


4Compare Suras 53:19-23; 17:75, 76. For an excellent statement cf Palmer 
Vol. L., chap. xxvi. 
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of the most zealous supporters of the old faith, and soon publicly 
confessed Islam. Umar also followed his example, partly from 
conviction and ‘partly on account of his sister, who for some time 
had been a secret adherent of Muhammad and in whose house he 
had found some fragments of the Quran.* Soon afterwards when 
Abu Talib found out that Umar, previous to his conversion, had 
plotted against the life of Muhammad, he feared that some one 
else would attempt it, impelled either by religious fanaticism or 
by offers from the Quraish. So he took him away from the city 


and brought him to his fortified estate. 


V. The ban.— The Quraish, enraged at Abu Talib’s measures, 
now demanded the surrender of Muhammad, and when he stoutly 
refused to surrender his nephew to them he and all his house 
who sided with him were put under the ban. For three years all 
intercourse was dropped between the Quraish and the Hashimites, 
that is between the descendants of Abd Shams and Naufal and 
those of Muttalib and Hashim, the four grandsons of Kussai. 
Therefore Muhammad was able to pursue his vocation of preacher 
only during the holy pilgrimage months, in which all hostilities 
among the Arabs were suspended. At last this ban was removed 
in consequence of the interest which the proscribed excited even 
among their religious opponents. But almost at the same time 
Muhammad lost his wife Khadija and his uncle Abu Talib, and his 
enemies, emboldened by this, compelled him to seek protection 
among his relatives, the people of Taif,? a village situated three 
or four days’ journey southeast from Mecca. But he was driven 
out of the town with stones by the fanatic people, and forced to 
return to his native place, where he fortunately found a safe 
refuge with some prominent citizens who did not belong to the 
Quraish. 

VI. The ‘night journey.” The “‘Hira.’— Despite all the reverses 
which he suffered on his journey he arrived’at Mecca with renewed 
courage, strengthened by a dream or vision in which a winged 
horse bore him first to Jerusalem and then up to heaven, where 
God himself greeted him as his most loved apostle and declared 


For the story of his conversion cf Stobart, /s/ém, p. 83. 
?For a good account of his experiences at Taif cf Miiller, Vol. I., p. 79. 
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him his noblest creature." By narrating this vision he brought 
fresh insult upon himself and even estranged some of his follow- 
ers. Yet at the next pilgrimage, when he expounded his new 
doctrine to the pilgrims, he obtained a hearing among some inhab-- 
_itants of Medina of the race of the Khazraj, who were related to 
him through his mother. These men, to be sure, could not 
improve his situation; still they worked quietly spreading Islam 
at their home, so that the next year (621 A. D.) the number of 
Muslims at Medina had doubled and already many of the believ- 
ing Meccans had found a refuge among them. The inhabitants 
of Medina, aside from their relationship with Muhammad, were 
the more ready to listen to him because they had long been 
prepared by the Jews who lived there for the appearance of a 
prophet. Perchance they also hoped by means of Muhammad 
and the new faith to gain the supremacy over Mecca, for they 
. were jealous of her importance as the place of the pilgrimage. 
At the next festival, when Muhammad had reached the age of fifty- 
three lunar years, seventy-three people from Medina appeared in 
Mecca, who not only confessed his faith, but also entered into a 
formal offensive and defensive alliance with him and invited him 
and all the Muslims to remove to their city. Muhammad still 
stayed some months in Mecca, but at last, in September, 622, 
when he learned that his enemies were making fresh plans against 
his life, he escaped with Abu Bakr to Medina. 
VII. Efforts to concihiate the Jews and to harass the people of Mecca. 
— His first care was to establish the worship and to give a new 
home to the refugees. A mosque was built and an alliance 
established between them and the people of Medina, which even 
extended to a mutual inheritance to the detriment even of blood 
relatives. Several ordinances were proclaimed in order to win 
over the numerous and wealthy Jewish population. But these 
were soon rescinded because that people insisted on the preserva- © 
tion of the entire Mosaic law, and, besides, did not recognize him 
as a prophet because he was not of the race of David. His most . 
important act during the first year of the exile was the permis- 
sion to make war in the name of God upon the enemies of 
* Cf. Palmer, Vol. I., xxxi. . 
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Islam.* To be sure he could not yet think of a formal war against 
the Meccans, but he hoped to be able to attack their Syrian caravans 
and injure their foreign trade. But the Quraish were too experi- 
enced to go into the traps laid for them, and either sent a strong 
guard with their caravans or sent them by a circuit to the north. 
Then Muhammad had resource to trickery, and ordered a raid in 
a holy month during which it is customary in Arabia to lay aside 
all hostilities. Since, however, this raid was reprobated by the 
believers to whom ancient custom was yet sacred, he made the 
captain of the band answerable for it and asserted that his sealed 
and ambiguous commands had been overstepped, yet he excused 
this man afterwards and even accepted a part of the booty. Here 
appears already, as in the case of the recognition of mediatory 
gods, a sort of instability in the conduct of Muhammad and the 
beginning of a series of acts which he must have known to 
be wrong and only began or permitted for one purpose —injury 
to unbelievers. 

VIII. The victory of Badr—The first real conflict between the 
Muslims and the people of Mecca occurred in the month of 
Ramadhan of the second year of the Hijra. Also on this 
occasion Muhammad left Medina with his followers for the pur- 
pose of plundering a rich caravan from Syria. But its leader, 
Abu Sufian, learned of this plan and hastily sent for assistance to 
Mecca. These attacked the Muslims while the caravan went 
home along the seacoast in safety. At Badr (Bedr), a place 
some distance southwest of Medina, occurred the first battle. 
There were about six hundred from Mecca and three hundred and 
fourteen Muslims. The former were defeated and left seventy 
men on the field and a like number of prisoners, for whom a 
considerable ransom had to be paid. Among the latter was 
Abbas, the rich uncle of Muhammad, who indeed returned to his 


‘native city, but from that time served his nephew as a spy. 


Muhammad himself took no part in the battle, for he was neither 
brave nor skilled in arms, but remained praying ina tent. He 


_ therefore ascribed this victory not to the bravery of his troops, 


among whom Ali and Hamza especially distinguished them- 
* Cf. Sura 22:40. 
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selves, but to the assistance of an invisible host of angels. The 
booty was equally divided this time, but shortly after the return 
to Medina, the law was promulgated according to which a fifth 
was reserved for the prophet, his relatives, the poor, orphans, 
and travelers.? 

IX. Attacks upon Jews.—The moral effect of this victory and 
its great booty contributed much to the growth of the power and 
consequence of Muhammad, and attracted so many people to his 
standard that, after some sentences of death against the Jews in 
the neighborhood of Medina, he was able formally to declare war 
against the Jewish family of the Beni Kainukaa, some of whom 
dwelt in the city, and by besieging their stronghold he was able 
to compel them to unconditional surrender. Abd Allah Ibn 
Ubajj, a chieftain of the family of Khazraj, under whose protec- 
tion the Jews were, would not consent to their execution as 
Muhammad wished. They were allowed to go to Syria, but of 
course without their property. 

X. Disastrous defeat at Mount Uhud (Ohod). For thirteen 
months Muhammad could plunder the caravans of the Quraish 
with impunity and take the field against their allies. At last, 
in order to destroy his power and avenge their loss at Badr, 
they collected an army of three thousand men and marched to 
Medina. Muhammad wished to await the enemy in the city; 
but was forced, either by the men of Medina or by his own 
eager soldiers, to give battle outside in the neighborhood of the 
mountain Uhud (Ohod). Here he lost seventy of his best sol- 
diers, among them his uncle Hamza. He himself was wounded 
and even for a time thought to be dead. Probably for this. 
reason the Quraish did not follow up their victory. On the way 
back they learned that Muhammad was still alive, but they did 
not dare to return to Medina, because they had received false 
information from one of his followers to the effect that new forces. 
had come to his aid. 

Other misfortunes followed the defeat at Uhud: Many of 
the learned Muslims were treacherously murdered by the heathen’ 


* Sura 3:120, 121; 8:9, 10, 17. 
2 Sura 8: 42. 
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Arabs. In order to make amends to his followers for their con- . 
tinued ill-luck, Muhammad attacked a Jewish tribe (the Band’n- 
Naphir) dwelling near Medina. Since he was unable to subdue 
them in their strongholds, he was obliged to let them go to Syria. 
with a portion of their possessions. The rest of their. property 
was claimed in the name of God by the prophet," because it was 
gained without bloodshed. He then distributed it among the 
poorer of his fellow refugees. This and some other important 
operations against various Arab tribes, whom he knew how to sur- 
prise, one by one, with an overwhelming force, finally caused his 
enemies again to unite in order tg annihilate him at one stroke. 

XI. The siege of Medina.—In the fifth year of the Hijra 
(March, 627) ten thousand men, led by Abu Sufian, the com- 
mander of the Quraish, marched against Medina. Muhammad, 
who had barely three thousand men at his command was obliged — 
to shut himself up in the city and to protect the exposed quar- 
ters from attack by a ditch. The Arabs, being inexperienced in 
sieges, were not in a condition to storm Medina. Moreover, 
unity and mutual confidence were lacking among the different 
sections of their army. When, therefore, after a siege of some. 
weeks, an unusually cold and stormy season came on, they raised 
the siege and went home. This time Muhammad again took a 
terrible vengeance for his troubles, upon a Jewish tribe, the 
Banu Quraiza,? who had gone over to the men ef Mecca. 
Although they surrendered unconditionally to him, he caused. 
the men to be executed and the women and children to be sold 
as slaves. This little victory did not take away the disgrace 
which Muhammad had brought upon himself by seeking pro- 
tection behind a ditch instead of relying on his sword and lance 
and the help of God. To be sure he continued his raids upen 
the caravans of his enemies and now and then sent small detach- 
ments against tribes not allied to him, yet this policy neither 
increased his power nor advanced his reputation. 

XII. Proposed pilgrimagerto Mecca.— In the next year (628 A.D.) 
he decided to make an open advance in order to regain his stand- 

* Cf. Sura §9:1-17 for Muhammad's justification of this action. 

? Cf. Sura 33:26, also Muir, Vol. iii., p. 276ff, or abridged edition, chapter 17. 
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ing. Heresolved to undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca, and required 
not only all believers but also all heathen Arabs with whom he 
was on good terms to accompany him. His call did not meet 
with the desired response, but since he had announced the journey 
to Mecca in the name of God, he could not draw back but was 
obliged, in view of the comparatively small number? of his fol- 
lowers, to trust to the aversion of the Quraish to carrying on 
war during the sacred months. But he deceived himself, for 
although they had no wish to fight with him, they were fully 
determined to refuse him entrance to the holy city. He obtained, 
however, something far more important than permission to com- 
plete the ceremonies of the pilgrimage in the neighborhood of 
the temple, for he arranged a truce with his enemies which, to be 
sure, gave many advantages to them,"but in which he was recog- 
nized as an equal power. All hostility was to be laid aside, he 
could henceforth without fear send his missionaries to all parts 
of Arabia and in addition, in the next year, could celebrate the 
pilgrimage festival in Mecca for three days without hindrance. 

XIII. Another Jewish campaign.—In order to appease those 
who were dissatisfied with the outcome of this pilgrimage,’ 
Muhammad again ordered a campaign against the Jews, notably 
against those of Khaibar and Fadak, who had strongholds four 
or five days’ journey north of Medina. Some of these were 
stormed, whereupon the others surrendered and were condemned 
to pay half of their income as tribute. . 

XIV. Attempt to poison Muhammad.— During his stay in one of 
the conquered castles, Muhammad came near losing his life in 
the midst of his career; for a Jewess who had lost a near rela- 
tive in the battle offered him a poisoned dish. No sooner had 
he tasted it than he became aware of its character and escaped 
the fate intended for him. 


'Variously estimated at between 700 and 1600. 
2Compare Sura 48. 
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III. His Concerninc Gop. 


By REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, Pu.D., D.D., 
Yale Divinity School. 


The basis of his teaching.— God as a Spirit, involving universality of 
religion—as Light—as Love.—Fatherhood of God—natural and spiritual— 
the parables of the Good Shepherd and the prodigal son—Fatherhood taught 
in the person and life of Jesus.—Contrasted with the teaching of the Jews. 

Tue teaching of Jesus ‘concerning God rests upon an Old 
Testament basis. The God whom he reveals is the Jehovah 
whom the Jews worshiped. In his conversation with the 
Samaritan woman he classed himself with the Jews in respect to 
the knowledge of God, and said: ‘‘We (the Jews) worship that 
which we know; for salvation (the Messianic deliverance) is 
from thé Jews” (John 4:22). In comparison with all other 
ancient peoples, the Jews possessed and preserved a deeper and 
truer knowledge of God. Jehovah was to them the one, only 
God, the Almighty Creator and Governor. He was a spiritual 
Being, a holy God who hated all impurity and sin, the righteous 
Ruler and Judge of all mankind. ; 

Upon this idea of God our Lord based his teaching and work, 
as against the pantheism and polytheism which were so common 
in ancient oriental nations. Jesus’ assumed as true the spiritual 
monotheism of the Jewish people. It must not, however, be 
supposed that Jesus found no serious defects in the Jewish idea of 
God, and that he added no important elements of truth to the 
existing conception of God’s nature and relations. Some such 
defects he clearly specified, others he assumed and supplied by 
the tone and spirit of his own teaching. In the conversation 
just referred to, for example, he admits that the Jews hold too 
limited and local an idea of God in supposing that he can be 
worshiped to any special advantage in Jerusalem, and he affirms 
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that the time is coming, and is already present—so far, that is, 
as men have accepted his deeper and truer idea—when men 
will not limit God’s worship to any place, but will worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth. 

We can best see how Jesus’ doctrine of God goes beyond that 
of his contemporaries, and, in certain points, supplements and cor 
rects it, by reviewing some of his most important teachings on 
the subject. It will be convenient to begin with the great prin- 
ciple which he set over against the limited idea of the Jews and 
Samaritans : ‘‘ God is spirit” (John 4:24). This renderingof the 
statement, which: is found in the margin of the Revised Versions 
decidedly to be preferred to the common translation: “God is a 
spirit.”” Both the emphatic position, in the original, of the word 
for “spirit,” and the context of the passage, show that it is the 
nature, rather than the personality, of God which Jesus intends to 
define. Ais against the idea that God’s presence is local, Jesus 
asserts that his nature is spiritual and that he is not, therefore, 
limited to any place, but may be worshiped anywhere. From God's 
nature as spirit the true conception of his worship is also to be 
derived. He is to be worshiped “in spirit,” that is, with true 
inward reverence and’ consecration, and “in truth,” that is, with 
true and worthy conceptions of what he is and requires. 

It will readily be seen that the idea of God as spirit involves 
important consequences for religion and theology. The appre- 
ciation of that idea in its full significance would inevitably break 
down the narrow particularism of the Jews. If God was a uni- 
versal spirit, he could not be the God of the Jewish people alone. 
He must be the God’ and’ Father of all men and all must have 
some accessto him. Thus Christ’s idea of God involved as its: 
corollary the destined universality of the true religion. It was a 
great thing for any Jewish mind’ to see this truth of God’s spirit- 
uality ; it involved his universal relations with men and his: love 
and interest for all. Its effect on the mind of Peter, who had 
grown up in the narrower, Jewish methods of thought, is familiar. 
After his great vision he saw that God was “no respecter of 
persons’; but that in every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him” (‘Acts 10 : 35). 
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With the idea that God is spirit stand closely connected two. 
expressions of the apostle John which, though not used, so far as 
we know, by our Lord himself, do certainly embody the spirit of 
his teaching concerning God: “God is light,” and “God is 
love.” The definition of God as spirit lays emphasis upon what 
he zs in his innermost nature or essence. It comprehends what 
in theology are called his immanent attributes. The idea of 
God as light and as love suggests rather what God does in his rela- 
tions. These words suggest his transitive attributes, his tendency 
to reveal himself, to create and to bless. No figure could 
express this and kindred thoughts better than that of light. It 
is pure, diffusive, life-giving. In nature light is the condition of 
all human well-being. Without it there could be no life and no 
beauty. All means of subsistence would fail, man would perish 
and the world would become a charnel-house of death. In like 
manner the source of all spiritual life, joy, and hope is God. 
Light is the symbol of his boundless beneficence and grace which 
make human existence a boon and fill life with meaning, pur- 
pose, and hope. 

Similar thoughts are involved in the definition of God as love. 
Light is a figurative synonym for love. Love is a name for God’s 
disposition to reveal himself in giving and blessing. God creates 
because he is love. He redeems because he is love. The word 
love comprehends his whole moral nature in its forth-putting of 
interest and sympathy and in its communication of good. But 
while the statement ‘God is love’ is the most comprehensive 
summary of the moral attribute of God which the Bible contains, 
it is more agreeable to our present purpose to consider the 
more concrete representations of God’s love which Jesus was 
accustomed to make in his teaching 

One of his favorite methods of representing the divine good- 
ness was that of dwelling upon the fatherhood of God. The ser- 
mon on the mount is full of this idea. He exhorts men to love 
one another, yes, even to love their enemies. Why? “That ye 
may be the sons of your Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 5: 45),. 
and then he proceeds to say that God their Father loves all, 
whether his love is reciprocated or not. They, too, must love 
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all, if they will be his true sons, that is, will be morally akin to 
him in the spirit of their action. It is to the exercise of this’ 
large and generous love that he exhorts them when he says: 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect” (Matt. 5:48). This perfection of God, of which Jesus 
speaks, consists in his love, as the previous verses show. God’s 
moral nature as love is the type, the ideal, of all personal per- 
fection of life ; all men approximate that ideal in proportion as’ 
they too exercise the spirit of love, charity and helpfulness 
toward others. 

Another aspect of God’s fatherhood is presented where Jesus" 
speaks of the providential care of God for his creatures. Why 
be anxious, he says, about food and raiment? ‘Your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things” (Matt. 
6:32). It cannot be that God, who provides in nature for the birds, 
and clothes the wild lily with beauty, can be forgetful of man, his 
highest creation, whom he has made in his own moral image. 
God cannot do the lesser thing and forget the greater. 

Attention should here be called to the fact that God is called’ 
Father only in relation to personal beings. It is your Father 
who feeds the birds (Matt. 6:26), not heir Father. This is but 
to say that the terms, fatherhood, sonship and love, denote per- 
_ sonal relations. God is never spoken of as loving any order of 
creation beneath man. He is never called the Father of any 
beings except moral beings. Fatherhood, therefore, involves a’ 
moral kinship. God is the Father of those whom he has made 
capable of obedience and communion with himself. 

The question is often raised, whether it is proper to speak of 
all men, or only of believers, as sons of God. Careful discrimi- 
nations are necessary in order to answer it in accord with New 
Testament teaching. Unquestionably God is spoken of as the 
Father of all men. He is always loving and gracious, whatever 
men may be.’ He always remains, if we may so speak, what he 
ought to be; he always corresponds perfectly to the ideal. Are 
alt men, then, sons of God? Ideally and in their possibility they 
are. But men are not actually what they ought to be; they do’ 
not correspond to their ideal. It is‘on man’s. side thatthe true 
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relations which “fatherhood” and “sonship” express, have been 
impaired. These two words should be perfect correlates, but, as 
the case really stands, they are not so. God is the Father of all 
men, since he, on his side, always remains what he ought to be, 
but men. must decome sons of God (in the true sense of moral 
kinship to God) because their side of the relation has been 
impaired by sin and it is by a change in them that this relation 
of fellowship. and likeness must be restored. Hence the New 
Testament speaks only of the obedient as sons of God in the true 
moral sense. Others have forfeited their sonship by sin, although 
it is still theirs by right and: possibility, but they regain it only 
by repentance and return to. God in obedience and love. In 
other words, the New Testament does not speak of what I may 
call the natural relation in which all men stand to God as his 
creatures, as sonship, but reserves that term to express the closer 
spiritual relation which is constituted by faith and obedience. 
The correctness of this distinction will be clearly seen from the 
following passage in John (1: 12); “As many as received him, 
to them. gave he the right (or privilege). to decome children of 
God, even to them that de#eve on his name.” 

The. fatherly love of God to man is nowhere more impress- 
ively set forth than in the group of parables which constitute the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke. The chapter opens with a picture of 
two classes of persons in the presence of Jesus. On the one 
hand, ‘the publicans and sinners were drawing near unto him to 
hear him,” and on the other “the Pharisees and scribes mur- 
mured, saying: this man receives sinners and eateth with them.” 
Here were the abandoned classes, the outcasts of society, and 
the orthodox and pious religionists side by side. The former 
classes were despised by the latter, who thought them outlawed 
from the mercy of God. What Jesus says of the attitude of God 
towards the wretched and sinful is presented in the three parables 
of the lost sheep, the lost piece of money and the prodigal son. 

In the first parable he teaches that just as a shepherd concerns 
himself especially for a member of his flock which becomes lost, 
so God feels special solicitude for the wayward, the abandoned 
and the despairing. The Pharisees criticised Jesus for recog- 
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nizing persons of this class; he replies by saying that God thinks 
upon them with special anxiety and yearning. He thus shows 
that in concerning himself for the salvation of the most immoral, 
he is but doing what the Father does, and that his conduct was 
the warrant of the Father’s own action. The second parable is 
of similar import. A woman who has ten pieces of money and 
loses one, will give more concern to the one lost piece than to 
all the nine which remain in safe keeping. So God in his 
redeeming mercy seeks the lost—those who are lost to self- 
respect, to hope, to their own usefulness and to their divinely 
appointed destiny —and the more utterly lost men are, the more 
does the divine compassion pity their misery and ruin. 

Then comes the parable of the prodigal son, that matchless 
portrayal of the fatherly compassion of God. Of both the sons 
God is the Father; but the younger son forfeits by disobedience 
and ingratitude his true filial standing. As he himself expresses 
it, he is “no more worthy to be called” a son. In the true 
moral sense he is not what ason shouldbe. The natural relation 
to his father, however, still remains as the possible basis for the 
reconstitution of the true relation of obedience and fellowship. 
He is a son in possibility still; nothing can ever make it untrue 
that he was born in his father’s house and that he has a right to 
his father’s bounty as soon as he is willing on his part to fulfill 
his part of the relation. If he has lost the rights and dignity of 
sonship, he has lost them by his own unfilial life, and they belong 
to him and shall be his as soon as he will ‘arise and go to his 
father,” and in penitence and obedience seek his favor and 
blessing. 

What more powerful description —sublime in its simplicity — 
of the fatherliness, the pity, the forgiving mercy of God, could be 
given than that which is presented in this parable. It is an epit- 
ome of the whole gospel. It teaches at once man’s actual sin- 
fulness and estrangement from God and the possibility of return 
and welcome which is always open tohim. It contains the gist 
of all biblical teaching concerning God, that he is at once just 
and merciful, banishing from his favor sinful man no longer than 
man refuses to return to him in trust and obedience. The grace 
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of God! that is the germ-truth of the whole gospel ; that is what 

Jesus came to reveal and apply to the world’s sin; that is the | 
watchword under whose inspiration the apostle to the Gentiles 
did his work and it is that truth which he left as his legacy to his 
churches and to the world; in short, the grace of God is the 
burden of the whole Bible and the very heart and soul of all bib- 
lical religion. 

But it was not merely in Jesus’ teaching that he emphasizes 
the grace and fatherhood of God ; he emphasized these truths by 
the whole spirit and work of his life. When Philip said unto him, 
“‘ Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us,”’ he answered: ‘“‘ Have 
I been so long time with you, and dost thou not know me, 
Philip? he that hath seen me hath seen the Father; how sayest 
thou, show us the Father?” (John 14:8, 9). What could Jesus 
mean by saying that to see him was to see the Father? Many 
passages show that he could not have intended to identify him- 
self absolutely with the Father, denying all distinction between 
the Father and himself. Hemust have meant that in his own 
person and work the fatherliness of God was so revealed that one 
need not look elsewhere to obtain a knowledge of what God is. 
His life is the adequate revelation of God. He and the Father 
are one in nature, in spirit and in working (John 10: 30). ‘My 
Father worketh hitherto,” says Jesus, the Father has always been 
active in blessing and saving men, “ and I work” (John 5: 17). 
The life of Jesus is all in the line of the Father’s unceasing benef- 
icence and in the historical interpretation and realization of it. 

Jesus’ doctrine of God is to be derived, therefore, not merely 
from what he said about God, but from what he did and was. 
He is himself the revelation of God, the interpretation of God to 
man. His life is the self-utterance of God in history. He is the 
true living Word of God, the image, the expression of deity 
whereby we learn most of the nature'and feelings towards us of 4: 
the infinite and invisible God. He reveals God’s fatherly qual- 
ities by exhibiting towards men a more than human compassion | 
and tenderness, and by himself living, in his relation to God, a Do 
perfectly filial life, thus showing man how to be certain of God’s 
fatherhood by himself living the filial, obedient life. 
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It should be apparent even from this brief review of the salient 
features of the teaching of Jesus concerning God that it stands in 
sharpest contrast, at important points, with the common Jewish 
notion of the time which narrowed the idea of God to that of a 
patron of their own nation, and then removed him far away from 
all living contact with human life. It was the effort of Jesus to 
expand and elevate the current idea of God by magnifying his 
love and compassion for all men, and to replace the cold, absentee 
deity of Judaism with the living, present Father who draws near 
to men in mercy and blessing. 


MODERN THEOSOPHY IN ITS RELATION TO HINDU- 
ISM AND BUDDHISM. 


By MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 


I. 

Meaning of “Theosophy.’—The theosophical sect.—Mahdtmas.—Tvradt- 
tion.—Blind faith—Mission of Buddha.—The all.—Theogony.—Spirit and 
matter.—Sepienary hierarchies —Evolution.—Karma—The soul.—Heavens 
and hells.—Magic.—Theosophy’s claims. 

The word theosophy properly means the theory or practice of 
the acquisition of knowledge or wisdom from a divine as opposed 
to a human source; it is thus the correlative of theopathy, the 
perception of the divine by feeling, and of theurgy, action 
through divine power. 

It may also be properly applied to any system which makes 
a directly infused divine knowledge its basis. In this sense the 
word has long been in use to designate Neo-Platonism and the 
philosophies of Paracelsus and Jacob Boehme. 

But at the present time the term is popularly known only as 
the name of a system taught by Madame H. P. Blavatsky and a 
society founded by her in New York in 1875 and now widely 
diffused in Europe, America and southern Asia, having over a 
hundred branches in India alone. Its chief text-books are 
Madame Blavatsky’s /sis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine, and it 
has various periodical organs in different countries and lan- 
guages, foremost among which is the monthly magazine Lucifer 
| published at the society’s headquarters in London. 
| The Theosophical Society professes to have as its object, not 
é the propagation of a special creed, but the promotion of human 

brotherhood, the investigation of the occult powers and forces 
q of nature, and the study of Oriential literatures. Nevertheless, it 
i has taught from the beginning a distinct system which has crys- 
{ tallized more and more into an accepted orthodoxy. 
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This system is in theory a true theosophy, as it holds that 
the fundamental source of religious knowledge is ‘not reason, 
objective revelation, or historic tradition, but an interior illumi- 
nation, or rather direct spiritual vision, resulting from oneness 
with the divine universal Spirit. 

Practically, however, it surrenders this principle by its implicit 
acceptance of the authority of an alleged society of ‘Mahat- 
mas,” supposed to be men of an extraordinary degree of interior 
development, ‘‘the highest spiritual adepts” as the phrase goes, 
who have their corporate headquarters in the highlands of Tibet. 
It is claimed that while they have in the past exerted a constant — 
influence on the development of the race, especially at certain 
opportune periods, the time has now come when they have seen 
fit, through the chief instrumentality of the vigorous western 
races, to make public at least a portion of their secret lore, in 
preparation for a coming era of vastly increased spiritual activity 
and power when the higher knowledge will be accessible to all. 
The disciples of the new theosophy, therefore, are not left to 
construct a world-system for themselves as best they may by 
their own study and intuition, but are expected to accept implic- 
itly the body of teaching which they believe to be a portion of a 
secret tradition of absolute religious, philosophical, historical 
and scientific truth handed down from the earliest progenitors of 
the race and their predecessors of other races and worlds, con- 
stantly confirmed and corrected by the developed insight of ini- 
tiated sages and seers, and finally communicated in part to 
Madame Blavatsky and her inner circle of co-laborers. The net 
result is a blind faith in Madame Blavatsky which uses the 
theory of independent interior illumination only to entrench 
itself against all rational criticism by the conviction and claim 
that her authority is confirmed by the divine voice within. 

To the student of religions this peculiar sect is one of spe- 
cial interest, not so much on account of its own peculiar character 
and history, which are by no means without parallel, but rather 
on account of the relation which its tenets have to those of the 
great Oriental religions. 

Although it claims to be the secret basis and explanation of 
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q all religions, it first became known to the general public as 

{ “ Esoteric Buddhism,” in a book bearing that title written by one of : ie 
Madame Blavatsky’s earliest converts and lieutenants, A. P. Sin- 
nett. She herself explains that it is very different from ‘‘ orthodox 
Buddhism, 7. ¢., the public teachings of Gautama, the Buddha,” 
and that it is, on the contrary, the esoteric Buddhism, or wisdom- 
religion, possessed by the historic Buddha in common with the 
initiated Brahmans of his day. ‘(The whole Buddhist reform,” 
I quote from The Secret Doctrine, ‘merely consisted in giving out 
a portion of that which had been kept secret from every man 
outside of the enchanted circle of temple-initiates and ascetics. 
Unable to teach all that had been imparted to him, owing to his 
pledges—though he taught a philosophy built upon the ground- 
work of the true esoteric knowledge—the Buddha gave to the 
world only its outward material form and kept its soul for his 
elect.” 

One of the most common appellations of the theosophical 
doctrine among its teachers and followers is ‘The Ancient Wis- 
th dom-Religion of the Aryans,” and it is believed to be identical 
with what Blavatsky calls “The Pre-Vedic Brahmanism.” 

Let us see what the system is for which such remarkable 
claims are advanced. Like most of the great Oriental systems 
it recognizes the universality of law. It denies the objective 
existence of the universe, considering it to be an illusory mani- 
; festation of the attributeless, unconscious, impersonal All, Para- 
i brahm, who is described indifferently as ‘Abstract Being,” 
“the Absolute Consciousness,” “the Absolute Negation,” ‘the 
) Supreme Existence,” or ‘the Non-existent.”” Immense periods 
of manifestation and non-manifestation—manvantara and pra- 
laya—succeed each other to all eternity. The first step towards. 
the manifestation or emanation of the universe from Parabrahm 
is the appearance within it of the impersonal Logos— Brahma, 
which then divides itself into the male I’svara, Viraj or Prajapati, 
and the female Vach, Aditi or Sarasvati; thence respectively 
arise Mahat or Mahabuddhi, “pre-cosmic Ideation,” and Mala- 
| prakmti, ‘‘pre-cosmic root substance.” Thus far this theogony 


describes the movements of Parabrahm within itself. Mahat and 
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Malaprakviti manifest themselves as Purusha and Prakriti, spirit 
and matter, or Cosmic Ideation and Cosmic Substance. The 
former is transcendental space, the Ather of the ancients and 
the Akasa of India. The latter is the primeval Chaos, and the 
ether of modern physical science. These are not distinct enti- 
ties but are opposite poles of the one entity. Blavatsky says: 
“Spirit is matter on the seventh plane; matter is spirit—on the 
lowest plane of its psychic activity; and both are maya” (vol. 
i, p. 633). The two are united by Fohat, “the dynamic energy 
of cosmic ideation,” ‘the mysterious link between mind and 
matter, the animating principle electrifying every atom into life” 
(i. 16). The further unfolding of the manifested universe is 
directed by the Dhyan Chohans, Dhyani Buddhas, Devas, Manus, 
solar and lunar Pitvis, or Prajapatis, corresponding to the Elohim 
of the Jews and the angels and gods of other religions. These 
are divided into seven great hierarchies which are subdivided 
again and again into septenary classes and groups, higher and 
lower. Although consisting of vast hosts of individual beings, 
their consciousness is to such a degree fused that they as a whole 
or in any of their subdivisions may be spoken of either as one or 
as many. 

These divine powers, usually called Dhyan Chohans, spring 
from Fohat and are the vehicles of the Cosmic Ideation. They 
represent the exalted souls who had been reabsorbed into Para- 
brahm at the close of the preceding manvantara, and who are 
now projected anew with enhanced dignity and power. 

The Dhyan Chohans send forth successive emanations of 
themselves which constitute the forces of nature, and a portion 
of their incarnate essence becomes, through a long series of 
secular evolutions, the man as we know him and as he is yet to be. 

Thus all those things which we consider lifeless, soulless and 
mindless are the manifestations of life and soul and mind. 
Through vast septenary cycles the universe, the solar system, 
the planetary system, the earth itself, the various orders of exist- 
ence upon it, and the successive races and populations of men, 
_ are developed into the highest degree of complexity and mate- 
riality, out of which they gradually return again, in a process of 
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involution by which evolution is succeeded, into the undifferen- 
tiated unity of Parabrahm. All takes place according to inflexi- 
ble laws, chief among which is the law of karma, or moral cau- 
sality, according to which every action entails inevitably its 
appropriate consequences, good or evil. The spiritual monad 
climbs up through the mineral, vegetable and animal planes into 
the human; and its duty and privilege is to become a god, and 
to finally merge itself again into the divine, universal Being from 
which it came. This theory of reincarnation in subjection to 
the law of karma is the central feature of popular theosophical 
teaching. 

The sevenfold constitution of the universe is illustrated in 
man himself, who is composed of a gross body (sthuls ’sarira), 
vitality (yiva), subtle body (dnga ’sarira), animal body (kdma 
rupa), human soul, spiritual soul and spirit. The spirit (déna) 
is the spark of Absolute Being within us and is identical with 
Parabrahm. Suddhi, the spiritual soul united with atma, consti- 
tutes the Dhyan Chohan, the god within us. Manas, the 
human soul, is divisible, and at death is often torn asunder in the 
conflict which ensues between our higher and lower principles. 
The animal soul, or body of desire, is cast off, like the body with 
its vitality, at or soon after death. 

In the intervals between its incarnations the soul —that is, in 
this case, Atma, buddhi, and the superior part of manas—passes 
to other worlds corresponding to the heavens and hells of the exo- 
teric religions. All, however, except the exceptionally evil, 
enter the heavenly state, called Devachan [N. B.—This is the 
Tibetan form of Sukhavati, the heaven of Amitabha Buddha], 
where all the desires cherished during the preceding life are 
gratified by joys which, though illusory, seem most real to their 
possessors. 

After a period sometimes of vast extent the force of karma 
draws back the individual to earth and to such a body and such 
an environment as its past actions and affinities make most appro- 
priate to it. By extinguishing desire and developing our higher 
principles, or rather rising up into them, we may obtain Nirvana, 
which in its lower sense is the annihilation of evil and of earth- 
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attachment and consequently a cessation of re-birth and return 
to Dhyan Chohanship, but in its highest or ultimate sense is 
reabsorption into Parabrahm. Incidentally extraordinary powers 
are obtained on the way through a growing knowledge of and 
power over the forces and principles of nature. 

The foregoing is the merest outline of the system in perhaps 
its most essential aspect. To give a clear idea of either its 
cosmogony, its psychology, its theology or any other one of the 
numerous branches of the subject would take many volumes. It 
professes to explain the doctrines and myths of all religions, and 
is in fact the boldest attempt ever made to achieve the colossal 
task of reconciling all the religions and philosophies of the | 
world. It claims, too, to possess the key to the weightiest prob- 
lems of all the sciences, and its doctrines come in contact with 
nearly every feature of every one of them. It accepts also all 
the so-called ‘occult sciences,” and it considers itself able to 
demonstrate and rationally explain and elucidate them. 

We are now prepared to go onto a comparison of these 
tenets with those of the venerable Oriental faiths, and to 
endeavor, so far as possible, to ascertain their source and thus 
assign to this peculiar form of Neo-Paganism its proper genetic 
place in the family of religions. 


Bible Stusy in College. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


By PrRoFessor F. K. SANDERS, PH.D. 


Yale University without question is a center of much Bible study. This 
is done under three general lines of organization: the undergraduate work ; 
the work in the graduate department for those who are planning to become 
teachers themselves; and the work which is carried on through the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

The object of the undergraduate courses is practical. The main course 
is one on Biblical History and Literature. It aims to cover the whole Bible 
—Old and New Testament— in two years, treating the biblical material in~ 
the light of contemporary history and customs and ideas. This course is 
rather an historical course than one devoted to literary distinctions, but the 
latter element is made much of. The work is guided by the controlling pur- 
pose of bringing out the gradual upbuilding of Hebrew civilization, the grad- 
ual development of its religious character, and the connections between the 
world which is then described and the present. 

At Yale it is also intended that there shall each year be offered several sub- 
sidiary courses which lay emphasis on certain biblical details. Next year, for 
instance, along with the first half of the main course there will be offered a 
course for one hour a week through the year on the Minor Prophets,—a 
course inviting close literary study. At the same time will be offered a course 
which bears on Introduction. It is entitled the History of the English Bible, 
and treats of the gradual growth of the Bible from its earliest Hebrew forms 
to its embodiment in the Revised Version. This course involves a discussion 
of the versions of the Bible, the canon, the work of the Massoretes, the dif- 
ferences between the form of the earliest Hebrew writings and the present, 
and soon. These two subsidiary courses make fewer demands on the student 
than the main course. They attract the attention of a fair number of students. 
The New Testament has also subsidiary courses,—one each year on the 
teachings of Christ and of Paul alternately, besides the close study of some 
book of the New Testament from the original. Corresponding courses to 
the above are given every alternate year, thus enabling a man to have a wide 
choice of helpful electives during his junior and senior years. At Yale the 
lower classmen cannot choose Biblical Literature. 

In the graduate department a seminar is maintained which devotes regu- 
lar attention to various biblical problems. The students go to the Bible and 
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do thoroughly original work, which is given as much variety as time permits. 
For graduate men many coursés are offered of the department of Semitic 
languages, which are of greater or less interest to those who are preparing 
themselves to teach biblical literature. 

The work of the Young Men's Christian Association at. Yale is very remarka- 
ble. It does not in any respect run parallel to the work of the biblical depart- 
ment; for the association work has as its sole object the development of spiritual 
grasp of the biblical material itself, an incidental purpose in the work of the 
biblical department. It is believed that a fair and square study of the bib- 
lical material cannot help promoting that effect, but the class-room is not the 
place for emphasizing it. Each college class has a specific course to which 
its members are urged to give attention in each one of their college years: 
the freshmen take up the Life of Christ: the second year, the Parables of 
Christ are studied ; the third year, the Miracles; the fourth year the Life of 
Paul. In these Bible classes some 150-200 men enroll themselves. There 
are also training classes maintained, the statistics of which cannot for obvious 
reasons be given. 

Yale has at present three instructors giving more or less of their time to the 
work of biblical literature, President Dwight, Professor Sanders, and Dr. 
Creelman. They offer sixteen courses, aggregating twenty-eight hours per week. 
The aggregate number who are enrolled in these classes for the current year 
amounts to about 300, being taken exclusively from the junior and senior- 
classes. There is no question but that the work at Yale is an entire success. 
The department largely increases its hold upon the students each year and 
has already taken a fairly prominent position. It draws to a fair degree upon 
the students who attend the divinity school of the University, but inasmuch 
as this work under the present organization must be entirely extra, I do not 
make much of it in this report. Despite the efficient services cordially ren- 
dered by Professors Curtis and Porter and others of the divinity school, whose 
work is considerably parallel to that of. the biblical department, we need a 
full Semitic professor. It would then be possible to make the opportunities 
offered to graduate men far greater than at present. 
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Synopses of FJmportant frticles. 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON. By KARL Buppkg, in the Mew World for March, 
1894. Pages 56-78. 

No one in these days accepts the allegorical explanation of the Song of 
Solomon. The latest interpreters, Oettli, Driver, and Rothstein, under- 
stand that instead of Jehovah and his people, or Christ and the Soul, the 
principal characters are Solomon and the Shulamite. The purpose is to 
show the victory of pure and genuine love over sensual passion. While all 
agree that the devoted lover is Solomon, opinions differ on the question 
whether he turns from his passion to genuine love and is rewarded by gaining 
possession of the Shulamite, or whether he is obliged to surrender her to a 
rival, For the dramatic construction which is demanded by this theory, the 
book itself makes no arrangement. It is true; still farther, that the entire 
Semitic literature does not know the drama. The Book of Job cannot. be 
cited, although it would have much more claim. than the Song of Songs. The 
advocates of the “shepherd hypothesis” should remember “that utterances 
of. the highest sensuality do not become more moral from the fact that they 
are put into the mouths of unmarried persons, the bride and the bridegroom.” 
They. should remember that according to this theory the Shulamite is a most 
heartless and thorough-going coquette. ‘A fine drama, this, in which every 
one talks out of the window, and no one understands another.” ‘A fine king, 
too—above all, an oriental king —with whom one can sport in this manner 
without punishment.” Still farther, the picture of bridal love is.one unknown 
to the Orient, Close intercourse has never been permitted between the young 
man and young woman destined for each other in marriage. The explana- 
tion which understands the book to treat of bridal love is altogether wrong.. 
The subject of the book is wedded love. A close inspection shows that 
neither Solomon nor the Shulamite plays a part in the Song of Solomon, and 
so the whole question of a drama disappears. The fact that Solomon is 
named proves nothing, for he is also named in Matthew 6:29; 12:42. There 
is no allusion to Solomon in the Song of Songs which requires him to be still 
alive. Solomon is only “the typical representation of the highest wealth, 
splendor and voluptuousness.” Something more, however, is demanded 
in 3:6-11. Here, as in 1:4; 1:12; 5:1; 8:12, application is made to the 
proverbial person Solomon. The word “Shulamite” occurs only in 7:1. 
No reference is made in the drama to her home. An explanation of the 
Shulamite is to be found in the story of Abishag, 1 Kings 1:3f. But the 
Shulamite of this book is only the representative of the qualities of Abishag 
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the Shulamite, declared to be the fairest woman in all Israel. She became 
the type for women, which Solomon was for men. “As the bridegroom is 
compared with King Solomon in all his glory, and would not exchange his 
fortune with Solomon, so for the beauty of the bride no less a woman could be 
named than the fairest of whom the ancients spoke, and one who was also a 
queen.” It was Wetzstein who published in 1873 the basis for the correct 
understanding of the book. In his essay, ‘‘The Syrian Threshing-board,’* 
he describes the king’s week. This is the name given to the first seven days 
after a marriage, during which time the young husband and wife play king 
and queen, and are treated as such by their friends. At the end of this week 
they resume their former position. The young husband in the Song of 
Solomon is called king, “because the book contains songs for the marriage 
festival, and the young husband during this time is king.” This week -is 
passed in song, sport and dance before a throne which has been set up for the 
royal pair. -Many songs are sung, all of which treat of love. Among others 
is the so-called Wasf, which is sung in praise of the physical beauty of the 
young couple. The sword dance is sung on,the evening of the wedding day. 
With sword in hand the bride dances before the guests. This is found in 
7:1 ff., especially verse 7. The book, when analyzed, furnishes a collection 
of songs or eulogies. A close application of this theory to the book satisfies 
many difficulties which otherwise are overwhelming. The songs have been 
brought together irregularly, and there is no orderly arrangement. Originally 
the songs were thrown together as a collection witbout editing. Additions, 
perhaps, have been made, in order to connect them. It is probable that the 
reviser, by his insertions, has assisted in the later misunderstanding. The 
age of the book is probably about 300 B. c. It has no place in a collection of 
sacred writings. Even the climax of the book, 8:6, 7, does not furnish a 
basis. Its place among the Holy Scriptures has led to its misunderstanding, 
and has done great injury. The sensual effect of its words has been great 
upon many readers. The Jews prohibited its reading before the thirtieth 
year. The book is not to be despised, for as a memorial of poetry it is most 
valuable. Its coloring causes a moral recoil, but we must remember that 
there has come to be a difference of civilization. 


A more able or ingenious defense of a theory can hardly be imagined. The writer 
seems to have taken away every prop of the dramatic theory, and to have presented 
an explanation of the book to which critical objection can hardly be made. But after 
repeated perusal of the article, one cannot fail to ask himself how it is possible that so 
great a mistake should have been made about the character and purpose of the collec- 
tion. And that, too, in the very country in which these same songs are, under the new 


theory, said to be sung? The audacity of the theory is as great as its plausibility. It: 


goes too far and proves too much. This presentation will doubtless modify our former 
_ views, but will not overthrow them. W. R. H. 


Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 22, pages 287-294. 
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PROFESSOR W. ROBERTSON SMITH’S DOCTRINE OF SCRIPTURE. By THOMAS 
M. Linpsay, D.D., Glasgow, in the Exfositor for November, 1894, pages 
241-264. 

Professor Robertson Smith accepted the reformation idea of the Scriptures 
rather than that of the medieval church. The medieval church accepted 
the Bible, translated it for the common people, based its theology upon the 
Scripture, and was ready to accept the Scripture as the judge in any religious 
controversy. The supreme authority of Scripture was not a distinctive 
article of the protestant creed in the early centuries. Luther's opponents 
believed that they would be able to meet his challenge and that the Scripture 
would decide against him. The controversy showed, however, that Luther 
had an idea of Scripture which they had not. Their appeal to Scripture was 
“a balancing of texts, or interpretation of texts, in which everything seemed 
in an uncertain flux unless backed by the authority of the fathers of the 
church.” But Luther’s advantage lay in the fact of his idea of the unity of 
Scripture, which was unknown in the medizval church. ‘“ Hence the famous 
decree of Trent, which gave an artificial unity to Scripture by means of a 
uniform ecclesiastical tradition.’””’ The medizval idea of the Bible as a book 
full of divine information, or infallible truth about doctrines and morals—an 
idea which is not uncommon in modern times—cannot cover the long list of 
genealogies, the descriptions of temple furniture, the details of family life and 
national history which occupy so large a portion of the Bible. In order to 
overcome this difficulty the medizval theologian gave to all these inventories 
and histories a fourfold meaning. Having thus thrust upon the Scripture 
indefinite meaning, it was necessary to find outside the Scripture the definite 
rule of faith. Medizval theology, “having destroyed the inherent and his- 
torical unity of the Bible in favor of a vicious individualism, was compelled to 
manufacture a fictitious and external unity of Scripture by means of a theory 
of ecclesiastical tradition, or uniform traditional method of interpreting the 
meaning of texts.” 

The beginnings of the reformation doctrine of Scripture spring from 
religious experience. The reformers found that in the Scripture they had 
fellowship and communion with God ; they found, of course, rules to guide 
them in all holy living ; but what was of more value, this personal fellowship. 
From every point of view no detail of individual or national life was useless ; 
everything helped to fill in the doctrine of fellowship between God and his 
people which each one could experience if he had the same faith which the 
holy men of old had. The biblical records have two sides: they are historical 

documents, subject to the ordinary career of historical research ; they are also 
the medium whereby the personal God reveals himself to his people. The 
reformers, holding firmly by the doctrine of the witness of the spirit, could, and 
did treat the record of the Scripture with great boldness. Calvin confessed, 
without thinking it necessary to explain, the presence of discrepancies, or 
even errors—in a guarded sense of the word—in the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Robertson Smith said, “If Iam asked why I receive the Scriptures as the word 
of God, and the only perfect rule of faith and life, I answer with all the 
fathers of the protestant church, ‘because the Bible is the only record of 
the redeeming love of God, because in the Bible alone I find God ae 
near to man in Jesus Christ, and declaring to us in him his will for our salva- 
tion.’ And this record I know to be true by the witness of his Spirit in my 
heart, whereby I am assured that none other than God himself is able to 
speak such words to my soul.” This implies four things: (1) A distinction 
between the record and the divine communication of God’s heart which the 
record conveys. (2) This distinction is not explained by the illustration of 
the husk (the record), which can be thrown away, and the kernel (the word), 
which may be laid hold of. There is no distinction between the Word of 
God and its record in Scripture which can prevent our saying that Scripture 
is the Word of God. n this phrase everything depends upon the meaning of 
the word “is.” Does it mean logical identity, or may it be interpreted by the 
word “contained?” Professor Robertson Smith’s phrase was “ The Scripture 
records, or’conveys, the Word of God.” (3) The infallibility and authorita- 
tiveness of Scripture belong primarily to the Word of God, and only second- 
arily to Scripture. This Word of God is the personal manifestation to us of 
God and his will. This manifestation is given in the course of human events 
which are a part of human history, in a record which is in outward form like 
other human writings. It is not a matter of faith in what style a book is 
written, it is not a matter of faith whether Job is literal history or a poem. 
These are questions which belong to the human side. The Bible is a part of 
human literature as well asthe record of divine revelation. (4) God has taken 
special care that the literature should be preserved in order to be a suitable 
record. The record includes everything necessary to enable us to understand 
the declaration of God’s will. Its adaptation is entirely unaffected by the fact 
that the text contains marks of humanimpress. The difference between Pro- 
fessor Smith’s views and those of the Princeton school lies in the meaning 
given the copula “is” in the sentence “The Scripture is the Word of God.” 
The doctrine of the witness of the Spirit which occupied the fore-place in 
Calvin’s doctrine has been left out entirely, or given a subordinate place. In 
place of the doctrine of Scripture we now have a doctrine of inspiration. This 
attempts to explain how a literal record may become perfect, infallible, and 
‘traditional. 


Those who desire to know the real position of Professor Robertson Smith, whose 
influence during the past decade has been so great, should read this article. It is 
written in a sympathetic spirit, and certainly does justice to Professor Smith’s views so 
far as justice can be done in so short a statement. The distinction between medizval 
theology and the reformation theology is worthy of careful study; and the writer’s 
statement, that in these later days the doctrine of the witness of the Spirit has been lost 
sight of, is true. The discussion of the meaning of the word “is” in the oft-repeated 
formula is particularly good. No single discussion in the periodical literature of the 
past year is of greater importance. — W.R. A, 
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First IMPRESSIONS OF PAUL. By CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE in The Jewish 
Quarterly Review for. April, 1894, pp. 428-474. 

The article is based upon a study of 1 Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Romans and Philippians which are assumed as genuine with 
Pfleiderer and Weiszacker. These epistles fill every newcomer with immense 
astonishment; they are so unique, so wholly unlike anything else he has ever 
read. Every Jew can understand the synoptics and even the fourth Gospel. 
But Paul's conception of the law, his theory of Christ, his views about Israel, 
his doctrine of justification seem all not only original, but utterly strange and 
unexpected. His break with the past is violent. Jesus seems to expand and 
spiritualize Judaism, Paul in some sense turns it upside down. His concep- 
tion of the world, as of his whole philosophy of religion, starts from and ends 
with God. In this he resembles every other Jew. In his Christology he was 
essentially a forerunner of Arius. _ 

As regards man, he retains the same two great divisions which were 
familiar to him before his conversion. Humanity is composed .of Jews and 
gentiles. But with him the prerogatives of the Jews are broken down. The 
prophetic universalism begun in the first chapters of Genesis has reached its 
goal. Nevertheless in the eyes of Paul up to his own time nobody has ever 
known or worshiped the true God except the Jews. What has happened to 
the gentiles that they were ignorant of God? Here is an inconsistency in 
Paul's theology which he drew partly from Rabbinic Judaism and partly from 
Hellenism, such as we find it in the wisdom of Solomon. The Gentile world 
does not know God, and is not known of him. In Galatians this would seem 
to be less their fault than their misfortune; in Romans less their misfortune 
than their fault. Both are equally predetermined by God for his own good 
purposes. For the gentile idolatry and sin are closely allied. 

But also the law is the cause of sin to the Jew, as it came in to magnify, 
first, the desire to sin, and secondly, increased, by its sheer mass of com- 
mandments, the opportunity of sin. The law begets the knowledge of sin. 
Thus both gentile and Jew are in equal urgent need of redemption by the 
work of Christ and by the gift of the Spirit. 

The main points of Paul’s attack upon the law are these: While given 
apparently for eternity, its real purpose was only temporary. Its seeming 
object was to make men better, and to qualify them for the kingdom of 
God ; its true object was to create the knowledge and the lust of sin. At its 
best its intended result was to stimulate a desire for redemption through the 
medium of a spiritual despair. At its worst it led almost inevitably to self- 
delusion, hypocrisy and pride. It claims fulfillment, but no man can fulfill 
it; it demands obedience, but none can obey; it threatens the transgressor 
with a curse, but it was only given that trangression might abound; it prom- 
ises the doer of it reward, but the reward is beyond man’s power to attain. 
It assumes that its commands may be obeyed, but the assumption of obedi- 
ence is more fatal than the consciousness of transgression. Its only end is 
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death; death for him who tries and knows that he has failed; death to him 
who tries and thinks that he has accomplished. Truly an awful gift from 
God. Such is the law, and in this servitude were men held captive from 
the age of Moses to the age of Christ. Then at the appointed time God 
redeems man from his bondage to the law and to sin, and gives him righteous- 
ness and salvation through Christ's work for man and through man’s faith in 
Christ. 

Christ occupied a place midway between man and God, he is more than 
man, less than God; he is the link between the two; as the head of every 
man is Christ, so the head of Christ is God. Paul certainly believed in the 
preéxistence of Christ before his incarnation, but he was nevertheless created 
by God. The full acknowledgment of Christ’s place or office as Son of God 
seems to date from the resurrection (Rom. 1:4). What his place and office 
after the grand consummation will be, Paul leaves undetermined. Nor is this 
reticence unnatural, because Christ’s main business concerned man. 

For Paul the significance of Christ’s work is not that of a great teacher, 
but it lies almost exclusively in his crucifixion and resurrection; it is essen- 
tially miraculous and supernatural, conditioned by his nature; and leads to 
miraculous and yet ethical transformation in the nature and in the life of 
man, 

What then did Christ do? He freed men from the curse of the law, and 
abolished it; raised both, gentile and Jew, the one from a state of lawless 
license, the other from a state of legal sinfulness, into a common higher plane 
of being from which the ethical portion of the law could be fulfilled. He 
destroyed sin and won for man eternal life. Man was granted a means 
which, if he will but use it, enables him, whether Jew or gentile, to be good 
and to acquire righteousness. This righteousness is given of God, but is also 
possessed by man; through it salvation and eternal life are within his reach. 
These results were effected by the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ. 
God could not pardon man without the redeeming death of Christ. The law 
is satisfied and is also abolished ; its object was to create trespass; these tres- 
passes Christ has now atoned for; the business of the law is over. 

Faith begins with intellectual acceptance, or rather, perhaps, it begins with 
unfailing confidence in God and in the Son of God, but it passes over into a 
kind of ethical devotion. It produces a constancy in sorrow; it implies a 
constant and watchful zealousness to walk by that Spirit of Christ and God 
through whose agency faith and goodness were alike possible; it implies not 
merely a sacrifice of flesh to spirit, but also the abnegation of all selfishness, 
egoism and pride. 

The love of Christ to man rests solely in its proof upon his incarnation 
and his death; it is closely identified with the love of God. Christ’s love 
is the proof of God's love; his love is revealed in the mission and office of 
Christ. 

In his eschatology Paul is not always consistent; he wrote about these 
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things as occasion arose; did not deliberately sit down to compose a consist- 
ent and connected treatise on eschatology." 

Paul's ethics are mainly incidental, but even so they are fairly compre- 
hensive ; a firm grasp of the essentials of duty. The believer is a changed 
creature, glorying only in the cross of Christ; his primal virtue is unself- 
ishness, the source of all his virtues. Devotion to Christ, the consciousness of 
their high calling and of the possession of the Holy Spirit should exercise a 
definite ethical effect upon the mind of true believers. The body being the 
dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit, each believer is himself a visible sanctuary 
of God, and purity in body and mind are the virtues which befit so high a 
privilege and responsibility. As far as can be gathered from the six epistles 
Paul’s life and character corresponded in fair human measure to the ethical 
and religious ideal which he enjoins; to him the new faith seemed to involve 
all virtue. Within the Christian limits there was light; without was darkness 
—the darkness of idolatry, of unbelief, of sin. Paul's zeal for righteousness 
and holy living is essentially Jewish. His tremendous enthusiasm for his 
cause which is at once religious and ethical gives his zeal a glow and fervency 
peculiarly his own. His hatred of sin is very inspiring ; equally striking his 
grasp upon the essentials of morality. There is unity in his ethics; the virtues 
hang “together. On one or two principles, whether religious or ethical, all 
seemed to depend. Nor can we forget that the great apostle of faith has yet 
placed faith below love; a culminating proof that no trace of ethical antinomi- 
anism can be elicited from the epistles of Paul. 


The writer of this article is singularly sympathetic in his discussion of the Pauline 
teachings free from any animus and displaying a minute acquaintance both with his 
writings and with the literature to which they have given rise. 

W. M.-A. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, in 
The New World for December, 1894. Pp. 690-704. 

Controversy about the recently discovered fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter has dealt chiefly with two points: (1) the sources employed in its crea- 
tion, and (2) the date of its composition. As to the first of these questions a 
study of the resemblances of the Gospel of Peter to our canonical gospels 
clearly points to the use of these gospels by the pseudo-Peter. Thus, in 
the case of the Fourth Gospel even, we find many striking resemblances in 
both subject-matter and expression. In dealing with the second question, the 
relation existing between the works of Justin Martyr and the Gospel of Peter 
has been appealed to by those who claim an early date for the latter. In 
Trypho 107 Justin says: “And it is said that he changed the name of one 


*The reading of Kabisch’s book, Die Eschatologie des Paulus, convinced Monte- 
fiore that Paul’s eschatology was a more fundamental, far-reaching and pervasive ele- 
ment in his teaching than he had imagined. 
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of the apostles to Peter, and that this also is written as having taken place 
in his memoirs,” etc. On the basis of these words Justin has been said to refer 
distinctly to the Gospel of Peter. The reference is by no means distinct, how- 
ever; Justin’s other references to the apostolic memoirs are thoroughly sat- 
isfied by our canonical gospels; and nothing has been found in the fragment 
of the Gospel of Peter which we have, to justify this supposed reference to it. 
At present, then, it is not safe to base anything upon this difficult passage in 
Justin. The alleged reminiscences of the Gospel of Peter which some have 
found in Justin are to be explained upon the basis of a common source from 
which both drew, rather than upon the theory that Justin was pseudo-Peter’s 
debtor. 

The conclusions are (1) that pseudo-Peter had and used all four of our 
canonical gospels, and (2) that there is no evidence to prove that Justin 
Martyr had the Gospel of Peter to draw from. There remains, then, no valid 
objection to placing the composition of that gospel about the year 165 A.D. 


The principal purpose of the article seems to be to meet Dr. Harnack’s view that 
Justin Martyr had and used the Gospel of Peter; a view for which the author finds 
no substantial evidence. Some, doubtless, will not follow him in his rejection of what 
seems in Justin a plain allusion to a Petrine Gospel. The article is full of interest, 
however; the author is quite alive to the important bearing the study of the Akhmim 
Fragment has upon certain vexed New Testament questions, and does not lose sight 
of them ; yet he pursues his investigation in a thoroughly dispassionate spirit. 

E. J. G. 


Wotes and Opinions. 


Genesis and Evolution.—In a recent address discussing the idea of man’s 
origin and Adam's fall, Dr. Lyman Abbott is reported as saying: ‘Iam an 
evolutionist. Frankly, I believe Genesis on the fall of man to be an ancient 
legend which a great writer took, as Tennyson took the Arthurian legend, 
and rewrote it, in order that he might write into it a moral and spiritual les- 
son. I think the Hebrew people believed the fall of man affected the whole 
human race. I think Paul believed so; at all events, Paul used that belief 
in his arguments and teachings with the Hebrew people in his writing, but 
when he came to speak of sin, as he does in the seventh chapter of Romans, 
he has nothing to say about the fall, nothing to say about Adam, nothing to 
say about original sin. His prophecy is on an entirely different level; it is in 
every respect consistent with the notion that man started out of the germ and 
has grown through animal conditions to his present status.” 


The Glory of the Old Testament.—In a recent address whose aim was the 
encouragement of Old Testament study, Professor Ottli, of Bern, pointed out 
the practical value of the Jewish Scriptures. The ZAinker summarizes his 
five reasons for studying the Old Testament as follows: (1) Our Lord's 
indebtedness to it. Both he and his disciples lived and moved in it. All his 
thoughts were saturated with its thoughts. We cannot understand Christ if 
we do not understand the Word out of which his Word has grown as the 
blossom out of the bud. More than that, Jesus: nourished his own inner life 
on the Scriptures, and learned from them his work as a saviour. He found 
there, too, his father’s house, where he must ever be. The Old Testament 
ought, consequently, to be a Holy Land to Christians. (2) It sketches, as 
with the point of a diamond, the outlines of the true relation between God 
and the world, thus supplying a strong weapon against dreamy pantheism 
and godless materialism. (3) The Old Testament points out not less clearly 
the relation between God and man. Man’s original dignity, his fall, God’s 
forgiving, healing grace, and wise patient training, are pictured with wonder- 
ful distinctness and beauty. ‘Gaze steadily in this looking-glass, and you 
see your image; and, better still, the face, yea the heart, of a God in whom 
our hearts can trust because he is holy love."’ (4) The Old Testament traces 
also, with the same divine precision, the true relation between man and man. 
“What touching thought for the poor, the lowly and the downtrodden, and 
what flaming indignation against oppression and extortion! The hungry 
poor in a neighbor's cornfield or vineyard, and the female captive, are pro- 
vided for with equal benevolence; nay, even the ox at the threshing-floor, 
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and the frightened mother-bird, come within the sweep of the same loving 
care. Husbands and wives, parents and children and domestics, have princi- 
ples set before them which are at the same time wise, serious and kindly ; 
and a perfectly just balance is applied in social life without respect of persons. 
Assuredly, those people who speak evil of the Old Testament when they are 
contending with the social ills of the present day know not what they are. 
doing.” (5) The grandest and most glorious feature of the Old Testament 
is its foreshadowing of Christ. All through its pages moves a veiled figure, 
the outlines of which become more and more distinct as we approach the end. 
At one time we catch a glimpse of a majestic, kingly countenance, at another 
of the pale and bleeding face of a man of sorrows. ; 


Three Divergent Views of the Kingdom of God.— What Jesus’ precise idea 
of the kingdom of God was, has been and is still a much discussed topic; 
the several interpretations put upon the phrase differ greatly from each other, 
and scholars choose some one view and some another, with little prospect of 
agreement. On one extreme is the purely ethical interpretation, represented 
by Kant, Ritschl, Kaftan, F. A. B. Nitzsch and others. On the other extreme is 
the purely eschatological interpretation, which is advocated by Bengel, Beck, 
Schmoller, J. Weiss, and others. Then there is the mediating view, which 
endeavors to combine all that is true in both views, represented by Baldens- 
perger, Weiss, Bousset, Wendt, Bruce, and others. This is the interpretation. 
which is most commonly accepted and taught, yet there may be, indeed is, 
great variation in the presentation of it, since the adjustment of the two ele- 
ments may be made in various ways and with divergent results. Professor 
G. Schnedermann, of Leipzig, canvasses the problem anew in the Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1894, No. 7, an excellent abstract of which appears in 
the January 7hinker. He states and considers well the two extreme views, 
and then formulates a mediating view of his own. The three interpretations 
may be briefly indicated : 

(1) The purely ethical view of Ritschl is that the kingdom is present and 
earthly, a community of moral agents. His own words are: ‘The kingdom 
of God is the highest good given by God to the church founded by his revela- 
tion in Christ; but it is only the highest good as it is also the moral zdeadé, for 
whose realization the members of the church bind themselves together by a 
definite mode of mutual action.” “In carrying out his work of revelation, 
Christ realizes the kingdom of God, in order to secure its aim for men.” “In 
the exercise of righteousness, in the peace produced thereby among all its 
members, and the joy or happiness springing from the Holy Ghost, consists 
the kingdom of God.” 

(2) The purely eschatological view, represented, for instance, by Schmoller, 
is that “the kingdom of God with Jesus is but one thing, and denotes.a con- 
clusion. It is not a relation or an aim, but a gift. of God, a good, the highest 
good. With Jesus it is something individual, no longer national. We cannot, 
according to the teaching of Jesus, have part in it unless it. comes ,.and it 
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comes only through God's, not man’s, action, and that at the end of time. 
That this proclamation of the approach of God’s kingdom is to be under- 
stood of the end of the world, is not doubtful; no single passage, rightly 
interpreted, proves the opposite. Jesus merely reckoned his own days as 
belonging, in a certain sense, to the last days. We must distinguish the 
kingdom of Christ from the kingdom of God as the higher conception, and in 
any case not think that Jesus, in his prophetic work, saw the founding of God’s 
kingdom ; since, on the contrary, he merely intended, by forming a Church of 
aspirants, to prepare for it; and he himself, during his lifetime, was Messiah 
only in hope. The current phrase that God’s kingdom develops, or must 
grow, is in Jesus’ sense simply absurd ; the kingdom either is or is not.” 

(3) The mediating view proposed by Professor Schnedermann takes up a 
portion of each preceding view and endeavors to find a higher unity of them, 
thus: The idea of the kingdom of God on Christ's lips was not new, it was 
part of the Jewish inheritance to which he was born. What was new was the 
fact of the kingdom having come. Jesus was a prophet of facts, not a teacher 
of new views and ideas. And he was more than a prophet—he was the 
Messiah to realize the ancient hope of his people. The people of Israel 
longed for their prospective kingdom ; but this could only be the rule of God, 
earthly and yet heavenly, national and yet universal in aim. This kingdom 
Jesus also hoped and longed for; and he announced its coming — God’s near- 
ness, God's fellowship with his people, and through them with mankind. 
Then he showed in the words of prophecy how deeply this kingdom is founded, 
how pure its members must be, and he declares against the pseudo-Israelite 
conception, which saw the way and aim of the kingdom in an outward, literal 
triumph of the Jews. This view, which we may call Jewish, he certainly 
opposed. Then began the struggle which Jesus, as God’s Messiah, main- 
tained for the true ideals, the pure religion of Israel. The end was that the 
nation crucified its Messiah and handed over its hope to the gentiles. The 
result cannot be that the idea from which Jesus started was abrogated, but it 
was put to death on the cross. With the crucifixion the day of the conception 
of God’s kingdom in the Israelitish sense, which underlay the preaching of 
Jesus, was past. That which Jesus preached has come in part; but what has 
come far surpasses the Israelitish conception. Israel had no higher notion 
than this—that its God, the God of Israel, is king over the nation and the 
world. Till Christ’s days monotheism existed only in the form of nationality. 
Now God has really entered on his universal rule; in all lands and tongues 
men pray to him. Whether we call this “kingdom” or not is no matter, 
provided we worship him in spirit and in truth. If we use the word “king- 
dom,” it is in a different sense from the one in Jesus’ days. The idea of 
Jesus was eschatological, like that of the people. We rejoice that in our 
missionary toil we behold the end, and cry, ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus!” but our 
position is not quite the same as his. We rejoice also, like Ritschl, in the 
thought that a kingdom of God is already come. Jesus brought it to us. 
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With the first Pentecost began that which he announced. Let us ever accus- 
tom ourselves in the present and future to behold God's rule, and to believe in 
and await a glorious consummation. 

We acknowledge and admire the earnest courage and thorough scholar- 
ship which characterize Professor Schnedermann’s study of this very perplex- 
ing problem. But there seem to be portions of the teaching of Jesus about 
the kingdom of God which do not yield readily to this view, and it implies 
a restriction of Jesus’ knowledge, even in the sphere of his mission, which 
seems unlikely, although it is not inconsistent with his divinity. We certainly 
cannot yet say what Jesus’ meaning in the term “kingdom of God” was, 
but approaching it from the outside, negatively, we can to some extent say 
what it was not. And we are inclined to think it was not so restricted, Israel- 
itish and unilluminated as Professor Schnedermann sets forth. 


Knowing Christ after the Flesh, 2 Cor. 5:16.—Mr. H. Price Hughes, in a 
volume of sermons just published under the title of Essential Christianity, 
explains this difficult saying of Paul's in a somewhat revolutionary fashion. 
He starts with the fact that there is no allusion in Paul’s epistles to the events 
of Christ’s life, even to those recorded in our Gospels, except the death and 
the resurrection. Also that there is abundant reason to think that Paul never 
saw or heard Jesus during his earthly career. He then interprets this 
Corinthian passage as meaning that Paul here distinctly asserts that he and 
all Christians have henceforth nothing to do with the events of Christ’s earthly 
life. We are to think of him exclusively as the risen and living Christ, who 
is seated at the Father's right hand, and at the same time dwells in our hearts 
by faith. All knowledge of Jesus’ human life is needless and useless. The 
Expository Times (for January) editorially discusses this interpretation, and 
emphatically rejects it. A few extracts will give the substance of the article. 

St. Paul’s silence does not prove that he did not know Jesus when he was 
upon the earth. He is no more silent than St. Peter or St. John. He is 
really not silent. Still, the conclusion may be right, though the premise is 
false. St. Paul’s knowledge of the facts of Christ’s life might have been 
gathered from those men and women whom he haled to prison in the days of 
his persecution, and of whose defense he must have been a frequent, however 
impatient, listener. It might have been derived from Ananias and others 
after his conversion. It might have been obtained from one or more of those 
Gospel shreds which St. Luke refers to. It might even (let the assertion now be 
chazarded) have come from a deeply interested study of one or more of our 
present Gospels. No great harm, therefore, is done when it is said that St. 
Paul’s silence proves he did not know the living human Jesus. But when it 
is said that he did not know the facts of our Lord's life on earth, that there- 
fore he did not need to know them, and neither do we, the conclusion must be 
earnestly resisted. It must be resisted whether it is made in the interests of 
belief or unbelief. We know to what clever purpose Baur of Tiibingen turned 
this mistaken admission. If Paul knew nothing of the earthly life of Christ 
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then he was the easier able to credit him with supernatural qualities, as pre- 
existence and divinity ; his imagination had free play, and dogmas came forth 
as numerous as they were incredible. And although Baur's followers and 
representatives today have modified many of his extreme positions, this one they 
have retained as he left it ; for it is the very foundation of the Tiibingen system. 
Hilgenfeld finds nothing in the “strange sentence" before us to suggest that 
Paul knew the events of Christ's life; while Pfleiderer, with not a little assur- 
ance, says, “It is now becoming generally acknowledged that the teaching of 
Paul regarding Christ is not founded on an historical knowledge of the details 
of the life of Jesus. . . . We have no reason, then, beforehand to expect 
in the teaching of Paul as to Christ anything else than a free Christian specu- 
lation regarding the contents of the Christian consciousness,” and the italics 
are his own. 

What, then, does Paul mean by his words in this passage? The accepted 
interpretation is that he is henceforth to make no distinctions among men, 
that he is to make no distinction between Jew and gentile, rich and poor, bond 
and free. But how can such a meaning be squeezed out of the expression 
“after the flesh?’’ Where is that expression used in any analogous sense? 
And how does it mean that in one part of this verse, and something totally 
different in the other? Let us re-examine the verse. A word for word trans- 
lation would read: ‘‘ Wherefore we henceforth no one know according to the 
flesh: even though we knew according to the flesh Christ, yet now no 
longer do we know.” The phrase “after the flesh”’ does not refer to ‘‘no one”’ 
or to “Christ”’ at all, but goes always and only with the verb. What he means 
by “knowing according to the flesh” his words elsewhere very clearly let us 
understand, cf. Rom. 8:4, 13; 1 Cor. 1:26; 10:18; 2 Cor. 10:2, 3; 11:18. 
It is evident that he recognizes a knowledge which is according to the 
flesh, and a knowledge which is according to the spirit, just as he 
similarly recognizes a walk, a life, a wisdom, and a war. He says 
there was a time when his knowledge of men was according to the flesh. 
Then came a crisis, his conversion. From that time his knowledge of every- 
one is according to the spirit. He had held before that there were just two 
classes of men on the earth—those who needed no repentance, and those 
who needed it but would not get it. But now his knowledge of men is 
changed. Before his conversion he knew Christ intimately enough, and the 
knowledge was an intolerable anguish, for it was a knowledge according to 
the flesh. But the conversion came, and Paul was Christ’s loving and obe- 
dient servant. For now his knowledge was according to the spirit. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


THE BIBLE STUDENTS’ READING GUILD. 


Local Chapters.—The following topics for Chapter-meetings during March 
are suggested. Care should be taken to select for each meeting such subjects 
as will make a complete and rounded programme, that is, touching different 
sides of the subject. Not more than five topics and a map drill should be 
upon any one programme: 

1. The teaching of Christ in regard to the spirit of prayer, and the mat- 
ter of petitions. 

2. A comparison of Jesus’ teachings concerning prayer with the customs 
of the times in his and in other countries. 

3. The teachings of Jesus in regard to the kingdom of God, (a) its nature 
and extent, (6) the conditions of entrance, (c) the time when it should be 
established, (@) his own relation to it, (¢) the character of its members. 

4. Evidences of the growth of the hatred of the Pharisees during the 
period of the Perean ministry. 

5. The cost of discipleship. 

6. The teachings of Christ concerning repentance. 

7. The story of the raising of Lazarus with special reference to (a) the 
relation of Christ to this family, and his reasons for delaying his coming to 
their assistance, (4) the supreme exhibition of the divinity and humanity of 
Jesus (c) as bringing to a crisis the hostility of the Jews. 

8. Reading of Browning’s “‘An Epistle.” 

g. The action of the Council. 

10. The specific statements of Jesus concerning the manner and a 
of his approaching death and his attitude in view of it. 

11. Zaccheus the Publican, 

12. The acts of Jesus in Jericho. 

13. A study of the parable of the Minz with special reference to its 
teaching. 

14. The teaching of Jesus concerning the possession of material wealth as 
a possible spiritual barrier. 

15. A sketch of the visit of Jesus to the home of Lazarus in Bethany when 
on his way to Jerusalem, based on the scriptural narrative and our knowledge 
of the times. 

16. The sayings of Jesus concerning Moses and the Law. 

17. The attitude of Jesus toward childhood. 
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18. The anticipations of the disciples of Jesus concerning his future 
earthly life. 

Ig. The methods of teaching employed by Jesus with special emphasis 
upon the parabolic method. 

20. Jesus calls himself a prophet. Discuss his prophetic work. 


GENERAL INSTITUTE NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the directors of the Institute was held in’ New 
York City, February 9, 1895. The following members of the board were 
present: Rev. Arthur Brooks, D.D., Professor Francis Brown, D.D., Professor 
Edward L. Curtis, Ph.D., Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, 
D.D., and the Principal, William R. Harper. Owing to the severity of the 
storm and the stoppage of travel, members living at a distance from New 
York City were unable to be present. 

The Principal’s report of the work for the year was presented, as also the 
financial report. Those directors whose terms had expired were reélected, 
and three new directors whose names will be announced later were added to 
the present number. Professor F. K. Sanders was elected secretary of the 
board in place of President George S. Burroughs, whose resignation as secre- 
tary was presented, but who keeps his connection with the board, and remains 
a member of the executive committee which consists of five members of the 
board residing in or near Chicago. This committee was empowered to act 
for the board when necessary and to have special oversight of the financial 
needs of the Institute during the interim between the annual meetings. 

The Principal, President William R. Harper, the Vice-Principal, Professor 
F. K. Sanders, and the Executive Secretary, Miss G. L. Chamberlin, were | 
reappointed for the ensuing year, and the Principal's appointment of Rev. 
H. L. Willett as Field Secretary for one year from October 1, 1894, was con- 
firmed. 

Much interest was manifested in the popular work upon which the Princi- 
pal made his first report. The members of the board were unanimous in 
their resolution to continue all the lines of work in which the Institute is 
engaged and to enlarge each department as —— as financial limitations 
would admit. 


A local institute was held in Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, Feb- 
ruary 8, 9,10. Six lectures on the Times of Jesus, discussing the Heroic 
Period of Jewish History, the Herods and the Romans, the Home Life of the 
Jews, the Industrial Life of the Jews, the Scribes and Pharisees, and Jesus: in 
the Light of His Times, were given by Professor Shailer Mathews of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Both students and faculty enjoyed the occasion, and look 
forward to another institute with a more extensive programme next year. 
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An institute was also held in Kalamazoo, Michigan, under the auspices of 
the Christian Endeavor Union. Three lectures upon Old Testament subjects 
were given by the Rev. H. L. Willett. At the close of the institute a most 
urgent invitation was extended Mr. Willett to return in April and deliver a 
second series before the same body. 


The following is the content of the programme of an institute held in The 
University of Chicago under the auspices of the Christian Union, March 
5, 

Four lectures, by Professor Shailer Mathews, on the Times of Jesus: (a) 
The Heroic Period of Jewish History, (6) The Herods and the Romans, (c) 
The Industrial Life of the Jews, (7d) The Home Life of the Jews. Two lec- 

tures, by Professor Ernest D. Burton, on the Relation of Jesus’ Teaching to 
the Ideas of His Times: (a) Practical and Ethical, (4) Doctrinal and Theo- 
logical Questions. Two lectures by Professor W. W. White: (a2) The Testimony 
of the Gospel by John to Jesus Christ, (4) The Development of Faith and Unbelief 
as shown by John’s Gospel. A Question Box was conducted by President Har- 
per and Professor Burton on the subject: The Effect of the Results of the 
Higher Criticism upon the Christian Belief. 

A lecture upon the Literary Study of the Bible, illustrated by a book study, 
was given by Professor Richard G. Moulton, and also an address by President 
Harper upon the question: ‘‘ Why should a College Student Study the Bible ?” 

The Sunday morning session was accompanied by a devotional service. 
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Work and Workers. 


PROFESSOR BENZIGER is publishing in the Journa/ of the German Pales- 
tine Society a résumé of the Palestine literature of all lands for the years 
1892-3. 

THE new books published in England during 1894 amounted to five 
thousand three hundred. Of these, four hundred and seventy-six were in the 
department of theology. 


PROFESSOR JOHN R. SEELEY, of Cambridge University, is dead at the age 
of sixty-one years. He is known in the religious world as the author of Ecce 
Homo, a great and influential book. 


THE revision and republication of Dr. Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, 
under the substituted title, 7ze Bible by Modern Light, has been completed 
the last volume covering the period from the Exile to Malachi. 


A VOLUME entitled Zhe Early Bibles of America, containing nearly five 
hundred pages and thirty-three illustrations, is just about to appear. The 
author is Rev. John Wright, D.D., and the publisher is Thos. Whittaker, New 
York. 

TueE British and Foreign Bible Society has recently forwarded to the 
Armenian Catholicos at Etchmiadzine, in the Caucasus, a printing press to 
enable the priests to print for the Society the Scriptures in the modern Ararat- 
Armenian and the ancient Armenian. 


PROFESSOR BAETHGEN, of Greifswald, has been appointed to the Old 
Testament chair left vacant at Marburg by the transference of Count Bau- 
dissin to Dillmann’s recent position in Berlin. The conservatives of Germany 
regard this as a victory for themselves, so far as it goes, against the advanced 
teachings of their leading Old Testament scholars. 


PROFESSOR J. DYNELEY PRINCE, of the University of the City of New 
York, is at work on a history of the civilization of Assyria and Babylonia, 
which aims to present in popular form an exhaustive statement of the results 
of the discoveries made in this field of ancient history, from the time of the 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions until the present day. 


WE NOTE in passing that the Presbyterian Quarterly, the organ of the 
Presbyterian church in the South, has at last observed the presence in biblical 
circles of the Akhmim (they call them the “ Akhmine”) fragments which 
were given to the English public in the fall of 1892, two and a half years ago. 
The writer is Mr. R. B. Woodworth, and the point of view of his article is 
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rigidly conservative. The facts which are again recited, and also the 
opinions expressed, became very familiar to the religious public some time 
since, but perhaps are just now making their way into the Southern states. 


THE course of lectures given last month at Haverford College by Pro- 
fessor J. Rendel Harris, of Cambridge University, England, willbe published 
in book form. The subjects of the five lectures, were asfollows: The Influence 
of Homer upon the Early Christian Church ; The New Syriac Gospels from 
Mt. Sinai ; Methods of Research in Eastern Libraries ; Palzeogrdphical Studies. 
with especial Reference to Greek Manuscripts, and Some Recently Recovered 
Early Christian Documents. , 


A NEw number in the Bible Class Handbook Series has just issued from 
the press of Messrs. T. & T. Clark. It is entitled From the Exile to the 
Advent, the work of Rev. William Fairweather, M.A. The description and 
discussion of these four centuries is not a new undertaking, and Professor R.. 
W. Moss has just traversed it in much the same way in his From Malachi to 
Matthew. But the period is very full of interest and significance, and cer- 
tainly there is still much room for works devoted to it. The series in which 
Mr. Fairweather’s volume appears gives reason to expect a scholarly, adequate 
and attractive treatment of the subject. 


THE English publishers, T. & T. Clark (Scribners, importers), have in the 
press a work by the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, M.A., D.Sc., Callander, on The 
Sources of New Testament Greek. The book is a study in biblical Greek, 
attempting to estimate the influence of the Septuagint on the New Testament 
vocabulary. The subject is treated in close connection with later Greek as a 
whole, and more especially with the Cod/oguial Greek of the period in which 
the Septuagint and the New Testament were compiled. The investigation 
seeks to prove that in place of a predominating influence of the Septuagint 
on the New Testament, the element common to them is rather the “popular” 
language in which they were written. 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the eighth, and final, series of the Zxfosttor's 
Bible, 1895-96. There are seven volumes, all of them upon the Old Testa- 
ment, which will complete this valuable commentary on the entire Bible. 
They are: The Book of Daniel, by Archdeacon Farrar; The Book of Jere- 
miah, by Professor W. H. Bennett; The Book of Deuteronomy, by Professor 
Andrew Harper; The Song of Solomon and Lamentations, by Professor W. 
F. Adeney; The Book of Ezekiel, by Professor John Skinner; The Minor 
Prophets (in two volumes), by Professor G. A. Smith, D.D. These closing 
numbers deal with very difficult and much canvassed problems of Old Testa- 
ment study. They will be received with interest, and may be expected also 
to contribute not a little toward the right understanding of these several books. 


THE Clarendon Press (Macmillan & Co.) expects to publish early in this 
year the first volume of a Local History of Phrygia, by Professor W. M. Ram- — 
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say, D.C.L., of Aberdeen, author of The Church and the Roman Empire before 
A.D.170. The plan of the work is to treat each district and city separately, 
collecting all information that can be gathered from every source about each, 
from the earliest period when anything can be learned about it down to the 
final conquest by the Turks. The facts about the ancient religion of each 
district will be gathered with especial care, and the original texts on which 
every inference is based will be given in appendixes to the several chapters. 
The early history of Christianity will be treated very fully, and the Christian 
inscriptions will be collected in special chapters. Volume I. will be devoted 
* to the Lycos valley (with the great cities of Laodicea, Hierapolis, and Colos- 
sae), and to the extreme southwestern parts of Phrygia. 


LeTTERS have been received at the office of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund from Dr. Bliss, stating that the iron-bound door of Neby Daud, which 
had remained open against the wall for many years, was recently blown down 
in a storm, disclosing on one of the stones behind it an inscription which 
seems not to have been noticed before. It is in Latin and is a votive tablet 
to Jupiter on behalf of the welfare of the Emperor Trajan and the Roman 
people, erected by the Third Legion. This takes us back to the time between 
the destruction of the city by Titus and the founding of Alia Capitolina. 
The inscription was partly covered with plaster. It is built into the modern 
wall, about fifteen feet above the ground. Roman inscriptions are very rare 
at Jerusalem. A squeeze of it will soon be at the London office. Dr. Bliss 
has now excavated more than a thousand feet along the line of the old south- 
ern wall, and has uncovered the foundations of several towers. 


A SECOND and carefully revised edition of Davis’s Vocabulary of New 
Testament Words has been issued by the Hartford Seminary Press. This is 
useful. But we were waiting for Mr. Davis to issue a second part to his work, 
which should contain the remainder of the New Testament Vocabulary, per- 
haps in two sections —in the first, those words which occur five or more times; 
in the second, those words which occur from one to four times. Sucha 
division is of course artificial, and is only*looked for because it is useful to 
students of New Testament Greek in acquiring a vocabulary. Mr. Davis's 
present pamphlet contains the New Testament words which occur ten or more 
times, but our students should at least be familiar with the list of words found 
five times and more. The arrangement of them in groups according to their 
roots is excellent, and surely is the correct way to memorize them. Then if 
Mr. Davis would make one list of the whole New Testament vocabulary, on 
the present principles, and distinguish by some simple device immediately 
preceding the word whether it belongs to list one or list two or list three 
(whether it occurs ten times and up, or five times and up, or under five times) 
we should have a very useful book to recommend to our classes. We need 
just such a work and need it now. 
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A SPECIAL feature of the 7hinker (London: Nisbet & Co.) is its con- 
densed reproduction of selected articles from the current numbers of biblical 
and theological magazines. Each issue contains abstracts of ten or twelve 
such important contributions to Christian thought. The articles are selected 
from the periodicals of America, Canada, Germany, France, Holland, Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland. The American literature is given the first place, and 
more articles from it are reproduced than from the literature of any other one 
nation. It is interesting to notice what American magazines furnish the 

‘material for this survey of our religious thought. An examination of the 
Thinker for the year ending last month (February) gives quite a list of period- 
icals represented. The Mew World leads, with abstracts of twelve of its 
articles ; from the BIBLICAL WORLD are taken ten, from the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review six (but in the latter part of the year it seems to have been 
overlooked), from the American Catholic Quarterly Review six, from the 
Lutheran Quarterly six, from the Catholic World five, from the Bibliotheca 
Sacra four, from the Yale Review four, from the Presbyterian Quarterly three, 
from the Reformed Quarterly Review three, from Christian Thought two, from 
Biblia one. These are all monthly or quarterly publications. The weekly 
religious papers, even the Mew York Independent and the Outlook, are not 
represented. Yet the range of literature from which the survey of American 
Christian thought is drawn is wide and good. It is doubtful whether the 
exact proportion of articles from the several magazines which appears above is 
an intentional one—in such work the choice is not unfrequently deter- 
mined by the periodicals which have come to hand when the material is 
prepared. But with some exceptions it is commendable. One wonders why 
the two Roman Catholic periodicals receive so much attention, as we think 
quite undeserved and out of proportion ; and the Lutheran Quarterly is per- 
haps made more of than its contents warrant. The. Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review and the Bibliotheca Sacra should be oftener quoted from. 
The Century has several articles each year which are exceptionally able and 
representative, such as that in the recent December number by Professor Du 
Bois. The Methodist Review has never been noticed, and the Homiletic 
Review and the Hartford Seminary Record frequently have important articles. 
The editors of the 7zinker have done well, however, considering the irregu- 
larity which characterizes the arrival of foreign publications, and the distance 
from which they must judge the religious periodicals of America. 
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Book Reviews. 


La Litterature des Pauvres dans la Bible. Par IstpoRE Lor. Préface de 
Théodore Reinach. Paris: Librairie Léopold Cerf. Pp. xv-+280. 

This work with its enigmatical title is a product of the modern French 
school of biblical criticism. M. Loeb carried on his investigations for some 
years, and after his death they were published by his intimate friend, M. 
Reinach. The literature which this volume discusses is that which is supposed 
by the author to have been produced between the return from the captivity 
at Babylon and the insurrection of the Maccabees. At the return from the 
captivity he supposes there was a class of persons, not necessarily organized 
into one compact body, but made up of the pious, just, holy, pure, and humble 
persons who constituted the choicest element of the returned captives. They 
were, in a word, the Puritans of that time, and left us some of the choicest 
ideas, religious, and spiritual, which they possessed. It should be said, how- 
ever, that this theory owes its origin to Graetz who promulgated it in his 
commentary on the Psalms published in 1882. M. Loeb has taken up this 
theory of Graetz and carried it out to its logical conclusions. This class 
of persons, though modest and retiring, was yet exceedingly active in literary 
and religious work. This literary work comprises before everything else two 
large sections of the biblical canon, namely, the collection of the Psalms and 
the section of prophecy now known among scholars as the Second Isaiah. 

This entire work is devoted to the analysis and dissection, so to speak, of 
these two works, indicating the different periods in which the several parts 
arose and their purpose. Some of the theories advocated in the discussion 
are of interest, as illustrating the extent to which the French school has 
already gone. The Cyrus of Second Isaiah is the Messianic Cyrus, and the 
author or the authors of this collection lived, not in Babylon, but in Palestine, 
some time after the captivity. The captives, that is, the exiles of whom the 
prophet speaks at the epoch of the Messiah, are not the exiles from Babylon, . 
but members of Israel scattered among all the nations. 

The opinion of the author regarding the chronology of the Psalms is that 
their composition should be located within the years 589 and 167 B.C. He 
does not admit as does Renan the existence of a single Psalm before the 
exile, nor with Reuss that any part of the collection dates from the Asmonean 
epoch. Nor does he admit with Graetz that the Psalms were intended prin- 
cipally or exclusively to be liturgical compositions designed for temple serv- 
ice. He says there is no historical background to these poems. They area 
history of the Jewish soul at the time of the second temple, and a subjective, 
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interior, moral history, so to speak, in which there is nothing whatever retained 
of the external occurrences. 

Space will not allow us to go more fully into his discussion. He beni } appar- 
ently almost at the same time as Maurice Vernes, and for similar reasons, 
entirely thrown off the yoke of orthodox exegesis, even the exegesis of Graf, 
Kuenen, Reuss and Wellhausen. M. Loeb certainly admires the great works 
of this latter school, but does not at all accept their results. He enjoys a 
liberty entirely his own and is bound by no shackles. The book is a- good 
illustration and sample of the latest and most radical school which has its 
headquarters in Paris. It is simply the logical outcome of the free-handed 
and subjective method of criticism which had its roots in Holland and Ger- 
many. We see here the legitimate fruits and most startling results, even 
according to the acknowledgment of those who “set the ball to rolling.” 
The author of this volume has been very highly praised, being a Jew himself, 
by those who work in the same line, and on every hand receives the highest 
commendation for his thoroughness and acuteness. The book, unfortunately, 
has no index, either of Scripture texts or,of topics. The Psalms are desig- 
nated in a table of contents according to the theme which they separately 
discuss. _ PRICE. 


Assyrian Echoes of the Word. By REV. THomAS LauRIE, D.D. With illus- 
trations. American Tract Society. Large 8vo., pp. 380. 


The author of this work does not claim to be an Assyriologist. ‘ His has 
been the humbler aim of making a larger number acquainted with the work 
that has been done, and with some at least of the results obtained. He has 
sought to gather up the fragments that nothing be lost; so that Kumble 
believers who have been startled by the noise of the battle now raging round " 
the Word may have their hearts reassured by the corroborations of the truth 
that lie stored up in every ancient mound and are brought to light by the pick 
of the explorer.” 

The standpoint of the author does not seem to be an ideal one. If he is 
consistent, he will be compelled to use only that material which confirms or 
seems to confirm traditional views, and to reject that which does not agree 
with his opinions. Where difficulties present themselves he is inclined to 
minimize their importance. 

The author does not seem to take into consideration ‘the results which 
have been obtained during the last ten or fifteen years.” Little or no atten- 
tion is paid to modern Assyrian scholars. He has limited himself to ancient 
sources, ignoring the valuable work which has been done by such men as 
Hommel, Bezold, Haupt, Zimmern, Jensen, Winckler, Lehmann, Peiser, 
etc. The work as a whole cannot be said to be reliable. One is sure that 
much valuable material has been omitted. He is equally sure that what is 
given might be, is bound to be, unreliable. It is to be regretted that with so 
good a purpose the results should be so unsatisfactory. The field is one, 
however, in which few men are able to do satisfactory work. A. J. P. 
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The Book of Numbers. By the Rev. RoBert. A. Watson, M.A., D.D. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son; Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Pp. viii. + 414. Price $1.50. 

One of the most difficult things which the expositor is called upon to do, 
is to present a live, striking; interesting exposition of such a statistical book 
as Numbers. In the last series of the Expositor’s Bible”’ Dr. R. A.. Watson, 
who has already issued “‘ Judges and Ruth” and the “ Book of Job,” has made 
such an attempt. He has covered, in his exposition, the allotted number of 
pages given to the regular volumes of this series. His method differs some- 
what from other writers in the series. He takes up a section of a chapter, or 
two or three chapters, and gives us an expository and homiletical treatise 
thereon, the two being intermingled on the same page. Occasionally, as in 
the parables of Balaam, we have a translation from the original Hebrew, but 
in most cases we have simply an exposition of the text mainly as presented 
in the revised version. 

In the introduction, he makes some comparisons between Numbers 
and the Greek drama, between Numbers and the Iliad and Aineid. His 
discussions of the date and authorship of the book do not set the reader on 
solid rock. He is seemingly determined not to commit himself. The 
book is evidently a compilation and not a journal kept by Moses, but when or 
where it was put into final form he is not willing to state. The compiler was 
compelled to use the same sort of facts and methods as compilers today, and 
was probably as honest in performing his duty as modern writers. He states, 
however, that the ethical passages strike the highest note and are the chief 
power of this inspired writing. In some sections of the book we arrive more 
definitely at his thought. In his discussion of the report of the spies, chapter 
xi., we find that he holds that the narrative is made up of two layers. On the 
subject of tithes, chapter xv., he finds the usual discrepancy between Deuter- 
onomy and the middle-pentateuchcal books. His discussion also of Nazarit- 
ism will strike the reader as unsatisfactory (p. 59). In a discussion of 
Kadesh-Barnea, on page 384, he quotes Keil and Palmer, but does not seem 
to know of the classic monograph issued by Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull. We. 
find also occasionally a typographical error, but the most striking one is on. 
page 230, where “Exodus” should be “Genesis.” His discussion of Balaam 
is peculiar, in that he completely mixes up the expositional and the homileti- 
cal. To some students and scholars this is an aggravating arrangement. 
One sentence is expositional, the next homiletical and hortatory, and so on, 
confusing the matter in the mind of the reader. This volume will take its 
place by the side of his other volumes in the series, not striking or new, but 
being a good, ordinary homiletical treatise and practical application of the 
principles which underlie the events narrated in the Book of Numbers. 

PRICE. 
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Studies in the Christian Evidences: Being Apologetics for the Times. By 
ALEXANDER Mair,D.D. Third edition, revised and enlarged. Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Pp. xvi+415. $2.25. 

It is gratifying to see that there is a demand for a third edition of this 
work. While by no means of the same class as Professor Bruce’s Apologetics, 
it is probably more serviceable for the general reader, and well deserves the 
Gold Medal awarded its second edition by the American Tract Society in 
1891. The third differs from the earlier editions in that the entire work has 
been subjected to revision, a chapter added on “ Recent Views with Regard to 
the Pentateuch,” and the whole work brought very well down to date. , The 
author’s literary style is admirable; his mind singularly well balanced, and 
while he can hardly be claimed as a specialist in criticism, his knowledge of 
the main line of both Old and New Testament scholarship is good. His 
method is stimulating without being polemical, and his conclusions are health- 
fully conservative. As a sample of his habit of discriminating statement, 
reference may be made to the new chapter on Pentateuchal criticism. Dr. 
Mair finds‘ (1) that the material of the Pentateuch is very ancient and not 
the fabrication of a late stage in Jewish history; (2) that the body of this’ 
material was partly compiled and partly composed by Moses; (3) that it is 
not necessary to deny redaction in the case of the Pentateuch any more than 
in the case of Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles; (4) that it is possible 
that separate passages, and the final editing was in the time of Ezra; (5) that 
this view does not interfere with the authority of the books; (6) that, at the 
very least, Christ regards Moses as being virtually the author or redactor, 
although not necessarily the final editor. 

Especially commendable are, also, the chapters upon the “Authenticity: 
of the New Testament,” the “‘ Unquestioned Epistles of Paul,” “Some Impor- 
tant Converging Lines, and the Argument Therefrom,” and the Appendix 
which contains notes illustrating the body of the work. 

Taken altogether, it would be hard to name a better book to put into the 
hands of a young man or woman who needs a scholarly and discriminating 
presentation ‘of the evidences of our faith that shall be at once readable and 
accurate. S. M. 


Israelitische und Judische Geschichte. Von J: WELLHAUSEN. 


This work represents the execution of a plan formed twenty years ago, but 
covers more ground. The original design included only the history of Israel, 
whereas the book carries on the narrative to the destruction of Jerusalem by. 
the Romans, It has grown out of the famous article “Israel” in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, which was written at the suggestion of the late Professor 
W. Robertson Smith, and is intended to supplement the “ Prolegomena.” 
The greater part of the volume is devoted to Jewish history, partly for internal 
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reasons, and partly because the critical substratum of Israelitish history has 
been laid elsewhere, so that detailed repetition seemed undesirable. The 
matter is arranged is twenty-four chapters, the first of which is introductory, 
dealing with geography and ethnology, the following nine trace the fortunes 
of the chosen people and their religion down to the exile, and the remaining 
fourteen pursue the development of Judaism. The account of the beginnings 
of Israelitish history assumes, as might be supposed, the unhistorical charac- 
ter of many of the statements in the Pentateuch. The Exodus is not denied 
but is treated very lightly. The departing Hebrews who represented only 
seven out of the twelve tribes were not very numerous, and were accustomed 
to life in the wilderness where they found some of their kindred. Their united 
action was the work of Moses who reminded them of Yahveh the God of their 
fathers, and made the conviction that he was the God of Israel and Israel his 
people the basis of the nation and its history. No Hebrew literature from the 
time of Moses has come down to us, although “ The Song of Deborah”’ is only a 
little later. The journey through the wilderness of the Sinaitic peninsula is said 
to have been accomplished in a few days, a statement which implies the sub- 
stantial rejection of the story of the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. The 
rapid numerical increase of the Israelites in Canaan is accounted for by the 
absorption of a large number of Canaanites who were more highly civilized than 
their conquerors. Israel therefore passed very quickly from the nomad into 
the settled condition, and thus escaped the fate which befell some of the 
neighboring peoples of the same stock, who kept close to the edge of the desert, 
had in fact ‘‘one foot standing in it." The most noteworthy characteristic of 
the period of the Judges was the fusion of the old and new elements of the 
population, a process which was on the whole quietly effected. Political unity, 
which had been practically non-existent except in times of great danger, was 
achieved in some measure through the Philistines. It was this active nation 
of traders and soldiers which awoke Israel from its slumber. The war waged 
with them was the fire in which the Israelitish monarchy was forged. Of the 
first three kings David is singled out for fullest treatment. His significance 
which cannot “ easily be rated too high” was mainly political. He was indeed a 
poet but not a sacred poet. It was late Jewish tradition which made him into 
a Levitical saint and pious hymn-writer. No part of the Psalter is pre-exilic. 
The story of the beginning, progress, and decay of the Northern kingdom is 
told briefly but freshly. Cuneiform literature has of course been utilized, 
although more sparingly than might have been anticipated. The identifica- 
tion of Pul with Tiglath-pileser III. (who, however, perhaps by a clerical 
error, is described as Tiglath-pileser II.) seems to be doubted. At any rate 
Pul and Tiglath-pileser are named in two successive sentences without the 
least hint that the same person is referred to. The remarks on the mission of 
Elijah and the rise of the new prophetic order are especially interesting. 
Elijah “the grandest of biblical heroes,” ‘whose image has been preserved 
by legend, not by history,” is rather hesitatingly depicted as the first cham- 
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pion of the supremacy of Jehovah. The idea of God was beginning to pass 
‘beyond the national barrier. But he and the like-minded Micaiah ben Imla 
were in advance of their time. Their work was developed by Amos and 
Hosea, and (in the Southern kingdom) by Isaiah. These prophets believed 
in a moral order which embraces the world, in what has been called “ethical 
monotheism.’ For them history was a drama with the nations for actors, 
Israel for the hero, and God for the poet; and the drama revealed with awful 
distinctness the divine righteousness. The immediate occasion of their activity 
was the alarmingly rapid growth of the Assyrian power. One of its main 
results was the striving after religious reformation. The prophets were the 
founders of the religion of the law. The rise of Hebrew literature strictly 
speaking, is ascribed to the century extending from 850 to 750 B. C. ‘The 
contrast between the purely oral prophesying of Elijah and Elisha and the use 
‘of writing by Amos about a hundred years later, is explained by the transition 
from a non-literary age to one in which literature was cultivated. The chap- 
ter in which this view is propounded+“God, world, and life in the old 
Israel” is very striking and instructive, although many of the details are open 
to question. Very notable too are the following chapters, called respectively 
«‘ The deliverance of Judah,” and “ The prophetic reformation.” It is assumed 
that Deuteronomy dates from the latter half of the seventh century B.C. It 
is professedly a supplement to the decalogue, which may have originated in 
the reign of Manasseh. The discovery of it in the temple is noted without 
comment. Nothing is said about a pious conspiracy among the priests. 
‘Wellhausen is more reticent than some of his followers. The way in which 
Isaiah’s teaching is handled is far from satisfactory. The translation of the 
well-known words which are usually rendered “Although your sins be as 
scarlet they shall be white as snow,” etc. (Isaiah 1:18), as interrogatives 
(‘shall they be as white as snow?” etc.) furnishes a very insecure basis for 
the daring assertion that the prophet proclaims not forgiveness of sins but 
simply righteous retribution. Almost as questionable is the remark that noth- 
ing is ascribed to the strong and righteous king to come forth from David's 
stem (Isaiah 11:1-9) which exceeded the measure of what was possible 
under existing circumstances, This prophecy in the ninth chapter is dis- 
creetly passed over. The work of Jeremiah, “the last, and in some respects, 
the greatest prophet,” is discussed in a rather short chapter. His significance 
for development of religion is considered to have been very great. The 
record of his experience proved very helpful to the saints of following ages. 
“He is the father of true prayer in which the poor soul expresses its deeper 
than human misery and its higher than human confidence, its shrinking, and 
doubting, and immovable steadfastness of trust.’’ The Psalms would not 
have been written but for Jeremiah. He constitutes a link between the national 
piety of earlier times and the individual piety of later ages. The chapter on 
the Exile is also not so full as might have been expected from the impor- 
tance of the subject. The two prophets of this period, Ezekiel and Deutero- 
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Isaiah, pioneer two movements. The former, whose writings are the only 
remains of ancient Hebrew literature which have come down to us in their 
original form and extent supplies the germs of Jewish eschatology and sub- 
stitutes holiness for righteousness as the Jewish ideal. The most important 
step in the direction of the law as represented by the priestly code was taken 
by Ezekiel.. The latter (Deutero-Isaiah), who is responsible only for chapters 
40-55, the remaining chapters having been proved in Wellhausen’s judgment 
to be the product of a later period, introduces the thought of Israel’s mission 
to the rest of mankind. “It is the exile which effects the transition from a 
national religion to a world religion and metamorphoses Israel into the mis- 
sionary of the latter.” The chapter treating of the restoration includes a 
long note on the identity of Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel, defending it against 
the theory of de Saulcy. The chapter entitled ‘The Law” sketches the dis- 
tinctive features of the priestly code. Nearly half the volume is devoted to 
the period “‘ between the books ;” and this full treatment of an exceedingly 
important but comparatively little known part of Jewish annals is a welcome 
contribution to the literature on the subject. Many interesting questions are 
touched on or discussed at length in this portion of the work; for instance, 
the gradual development of Judaism into “‘a veritable idolatry of the law;” 
the rise and growth of the Sanhedrin; the names “ Pharisee,”’ ‘‘Sadducee,”” 
“Essene,” and the sects which they describe; the origin and character of 
several books of Scripture, and the adaptation of earlier Scriptures to fresh 
needs. On all these points, as on many others, this volume furnishes much 
useful information and many valuable suggestions. The chapter on Herod 
the Great is a fine bit of historical writing, although the bloody old tyrant is 
on the whole too gently handled. It is hard to believe that in some of his. 
most dreadful deeds he acted conscientiously. The chapter “the Gospel” in 
which John, Jesus and Paul are successively passed in review is well written, 
although it bristles with debatable matter. John and Jesus, it is affirmed, had 
to deal with the same question as that which confronted Amos and Jeremiah, 
and they answered it in the same way. They, too, felt the necessity for the: 
fall of the theocracy. Like them, Jesus preached righteousness, but his con- 
ception of it differed from that in fashion. To the ofera operanda of the 
Scribes and Pharisees Jesus opposed disposition, motive. Whilst they aimed 
at avoiding sin and keeping themselves holy, he urged the service of the 
neighbor. Morality, according to him, consisted in unsparing readiness to 
help others, in unselfish patience, in faithful work. Concerning the kingdom 
of God too, the idea of Jesus was different from that of his contemporaries. 
And he went beyond speaking of the kingdom. He planted the germ of it on 
earth. The writer's real estimate of our Lord can hardly be discovered from 
this chapter. He admits his utter unlikeness to his surroundings. ‘ Ecce 
homo—a divine miracle in that age and that environment.” Yet he seems 
to deny the resurrection. The conversion of Paul is touched very slightly. 
The metamorphosis of the persecuting Rabbi into the Christian apostle is not 
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in the least explained. The work of Paul consisted in cutting the bond which 
united the Gospel and the law and justifying the act. He placed Christianity 
in the only congenial soil. The last chapter treating of the fall of Jerusalem 
and the Temple and glancing at the subsequent development of Judaism is 
relatively unimportant. The work as a whole is a masterpiece. Facts gath- 
ered from many sources are cleverly grouped and acutely estimated. The 
Style.is always forcible, often brilliant. There are not a few short incisive 
sentences which remind the reader of Tacitus. As a survey of the history of 
Israel (in the wider sense of the name) from the Exodus to the second des- 


truction of Jerusalem, looked at from the purely human point of view, it is | | 


admirable. As an attempt at explaining that history, it is far from successful. 
Wellhausen elucidates much but he has failed fully to account for the extra- 
ordinary vitality of Jewish life and thought under so many adverse influences. 
The phenomena as he presents them are an insoluble enigma. The book is 
neatly printed, but the absence of indexes is a serious defect. 

W. TAYLOR SMITH. 
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